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ONLY THE NAME SEAL-O-SAN ON THE LABEL MEANS 
YOU ARE GETTING THE IDEAL GYM FLOOR FINISH 


HERE’S no guesswork in 

Seal-O-San. You kuow it 

will give your gym a per- 

fect playing surface—before it’s 

applied. Proof comes in the test 

number on the Seal-O-San drum. 
Here’s why: 

The Seal-O-San you order is 
pre-tested—beginning with the 
exact quantity, color, viscosity and 
temperature of the ingredients, 
and ending with the spreading 
quality and drying time of the 
finished product—Seal-O-San. 

Also, the Seal-O-San you are 
ready to mop on your floor has 
been tested for flexibility. It has 
passed a rubber burn test. Actually 
applied to wood samples it has 
withstood tests in cold water, hot 


DENVER 


water, alcohol, and in : 
solution. 
But that’s not all. Our sj 
test has indicated that youy 
O-San will prevent skids and fall, 
A punishing abrasive tes has 
outlast the t spar varni 
—by 50%! 
Is it any wonder that Seal 
is the choice of more than § 
successful coaches? For Seq) 
San’s ideal playing surface fy; 
speedier footwork, faster teamplay 
sure-footed dribbling and 
ing .. . victories. 

. Your time to act is now, Apply 
a pre-tested, slip-proof 
finish on your gym floor and 
your feet firmly on the road the 
leads to a 1945 championship, 
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Good reference materials will help make your job easier—whether 


you are a phy- 
sical education instructor, a recreation director, or an athletic coach. Now that 


the school year is well under way, you are doubtless deeply engrossed in your pro- 
gram and are aware of your own particular problems and needs. The followin 

books are listed because of their extreme practicality in the various phases of phy- 
sical education. As “professional tools” you will find them of inestimable value. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SPORTS: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION—HUGHES AND WILLIAMS 


10n 
PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS—MILLER, BOOKWALTER, SCHLAFER 
PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS—KOZMAN AND CASSIDY o.oo eee 2.00 of y 
FITNESS FIRST—WORKBOOK FOR H. S. GIRLS—KOZMAN AND CASSIDY... 60 phy 
STUNTS AND TUMBLING—VIRGINIA LEE HORNE 3.00 dev 
FUNDAMENTAL EXERCISE FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS—LOWMAN G COLESTOCK...__ 50 ~ 
WHLIAMH MILLER 200 spo 
HEALTH COUNSELING FOR GIRLS—MARGARET LEONARD 1.50 
RECREATION 
trib 
SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION—MASON & MITCHELL... 3.00 
ARTS AND CRAFTS—MARGUERITE ICKIS 300 | 
PASTIMES FOR THE PATIENT—MARGUERITE ICKIS 3.00 
FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE—GRACE |. FOX... 2.00 ay 
MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA—RUTH ANDERSON RADIR.......... 2.50 amy 
HORSES: THEIR SELECTION, CARE AND HANDLING—MARGARET CABELL SELF......... 3.00 anc 
FUN ON HORSEBACK—MARGARET CABELL SELF 3.00 aut 
son 
COACHING 
CLAIR BEE’S BASKETBALL LIBRARY: tha 
MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE AND ATTACK... 1.25 
GOPICIATING—DAVID 1.25 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS—MEISSNER AND MEYERS 1.25 
TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN—FRYMIR AND HILLAS 2.50 


If You Haven't Received Your Copy of Our Latest Complete Catalog, 
| Let Us Know. 

A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 
ye “NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR BOOKS ON PHYSICAL FITNESS” 

67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. % 
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The Future of Tests and Measurements In The 
Elementary Schools 


By 
AILEEN CARPENTER 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


ECENTLY a professor of elementary education, 
R a thinker and writer of note in that field, asked 

me for some references concerning the contribu- 
tio of physical education to the physical development 
of children. This request may sound simple but. ask it 
of yourself. He went on to say that as he understood it, 
physical education is chiefly concerned with the physical 
development of the child, with the development of skills 
and along with this, at my prompting, he added good 
sportsmanship, citizenship, socialization, and other such 
traits which we, together with other areas, foster. He 
was interested in finding out what material proof we 
have that the activities included in our program con- 
tribute to the total development of the child. In at- 
tempting an answer I was appalled all over again at 
the great lack of such evidence, lack of analysis of our 
freely philosophized aims, and lack of controlled re- 
search in regard to the accomplishment of those aims. 
| found myself quoting philosophers and physiologists 
as to the purpose of games, of exercise—claiming the 
importance of hours of outdoor play to normal growth 
and development. But I was at a real loss to quote 
authoritative definitive research. That is what we need 
—truly scientific evidence that we accomplish even 
some of the things we claim we do. We ourselves are 
convinced that we achieve many of these purposes but’ 
what we need is to produce unquestionable evidence) 
that such is the case. Herein lies one of the important 


areas for the future of tests and measurements as a re-| 


search tool in the elementary school area. 


In a number of visits to juniors and seniors doing 
practice teaching in elementary schools I have found 
physical education omitted for the day because the 
student teachers were so busy preparing their units on 
geography or arithmetic that they had no time left for 
physical education. Or, as on one day, I was told that 
the group would not have physical education that day 
because they had misbehaved during spelling. Such 
happenings occur fot several reasons but chief among 
them is, I believe, the fact that the aims and objectives 
of physical education are often stated in such general 
terms that the teachers feel no sense of responsibility 
lor accomplishing any specific things. In addition to 
sing available scales we need to develop many more 
achievement levels scaled to the age, height, and weight, 


The author died September, 1944. A more complete report 
of her activities and contributions as a member of the Asso- 
tiation will be presented in an early issue. 
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and the “motor age” of the students so that both teach- 
ers and students can judge accomplishment objectively 
in relation to what can be expected in performance for | 
each individual pupil. If teachers had such instruments 
readily available and felt the need to keep all students 
up to the accomplishment level normal for them, we 
should no doubt have programs considerably superior 
to those we have at present. Herein lies another im- 
portant area for the future of tests and measurements 
at the elementary school level. 
As McCloy points out, 


The best educational results will come only when a rela- 


tively large emphasis is placed on the needs of the individual. 
This involves a knowledge of: 


1. His innate capacities or potentialities for development. 
2. The level of skills and abilities to which he has attained, 
both absolutely and related to his capacities. 


3. A diagnosis of reasons for apparent specific disabilities or 
shortcomings. 


4. An adequate sectioning scheme which will insure for the 
pupil an optional opportunity for educational as well as for 
purely physical development. 


5. Standards adapted to individual capacity for motivation 


and for use in gradingy and for promotion—promotion pri- 
marily for better educational opportunity. 8 * 


In the fulfillment of these five requirements the 
future of tests and measurements at the elementary 
school level will be full indeed. 

While it is true that one does not want to be testing 
all of the time in the grades, we will never know just 
what the best ways of doing things are until we do a 
lot of studies over a number of years. Such work 
would not make up just one study but a number of 
studies done on the same group of youngsters from 
year to year. How much better could we do if we 
taught differently the youngsters who-learn easily than 
we do those who learn with difficulty? How much 
better would it be if we sectionized them more? What 
bases for sectionizing works best for which youngsters, 
and for which types of activities? Can the smarter 
ones, the ones with the higher I. Q.’s learn faster by 
stressing the mechanics of the skills than is the case ~ 
with the less smart ones? Answers to such questions if 
intelligently applied, would do much to enrich the 
physical education program throughout the country. 


N all of these areas for the future of tests and 
measurements at the elementary school level we al- 
ready have at least a working basis. Brace’ pioneered 


*Superior figures refer to numbered bibliography at end 
of article. 
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with his Motor Ability tests for grades four and up, 
and these tests have been used extensively. Neilson 
and Cozens!” compiled achievement scales for boys 
and girls in elementary grades, from the fourth on up 
in 33 events for boys and 31 events for girls. While 
these do not cover the entire sports skills field, they 
do include a wide variety, especially in the fundamental 
activities of running, jumping, and throwing. The 
author, recognizing the influence of age, height and 
weight on athletic performance developed a system of 
exponents for computing a Classification Index for each 
individual. A small, light person is not expected to 
make as good a record in any event as is a heavier, 
taller, and older student. These scales could well be 
used far more extensively as motivators for the stu- 
dents, as fair means of evaluation of skills, as supple- 
ments to the physical examinations, and as aids in 
further research and experimentation. 


From extensive experimentation and study McCloy? 
has developed a battery of tests for the prediction of 
an individual’s general motor capacity. The battery in- 
cludes the Sargent jump as a measure of power, the 
ten-second Squat Thrust as a measure of agility, and 
the Iowa Revision of the Brace test, largely the basis 
for the measurement of ability in learning new skills. 
For boys, the Classification Index is also included. 
When the scores for the tests in the battery are added 
and the sum divided by the norm for the individual, 
the resulting score is called the M. Q., Motor Quotient. 
This M. Q. is an indication of the speed with which the 
individual is capable of learning new motor skills. Mc- 
Cloy® has also developed a Motor Achievement Quo- 
tient which is based on the individual’s records in sev- 
eral sports events in relation to what they could reason- 
ably be expected to be for a boy of that size and 
maturity. 

Johnson’ has presented a series of motor educability 
tests which have been used to some extent in upper- 
grade levels. Johnson’s tests are more difficult to ad- 
minister than are the Brace type tests and must be done 
individually but they may repay in more accurate in- 
formation about the individual student. Several studies 
have used the Johnson type tests,® 17 1 have presented 
shortened batteries, and have shown that different 
factors in the total picture of educability are measured 
by combinations of these tests. Some work has been 
done with educability and ability with youngsters in 


the first three grades.2 Batteries of tests have been ~ 


worked out which, if used intelligently, would con- 
tribute a great deal to our knowledge of these young- 
sters. If these tests were followed up in long-term 
studies, much more could be discovered. No one would 
expect every elementary school teacher to be exper- 
imenting in testing much, but there should be a lot 
of use of tests in experimental schools which set the 
pace. 

Although it is relatively scarce, just the material at 
‘hand provides a working basis for the development of 
a tentative program based on individual capabilities, a 
program many of the outcomes of which we can 


measure in objective terms. 

Using just the tests at hand we could divide ou 
group according to the individual abilities to le 
motor skills. We could then plan our time to work 
with the different groups in ways best suited to their 
abilities and with goals set within their achievement 
possibilities. 


Using just the achievement scale scores now avail- 
able we could do much in letting students find out 
where they stand and how much they improve after 
work in each relevant area. 


Using just the available devices we could obtain in. 
formation concerning the capabilities and abilities of 
each student which would be of considerable value jn 
the guidance of that student. A large share of the 
responsibility for the future of tests and measurements 
lies in the intelligent use of the materials already at 
hand. 

Much more needs to be done in the matter of de 
veloping objective, reliable, and valid skill tests for use 
with the different sports which play such an important 
part in the elementary school program. Most skill tests 
can be used as interesting drills in the process of learn- 
ing as well as in the business of measuring or evaluat- 
ing improvement. As adults we may not, be working 
for points or stars on our charts but if we are honest 
with ourselves, we recognize that. we are working for 
points or stars in the form of salary raises, recognition, 
etc. Why not let the youngsters enjoy just as objective 
means of judging their growth? Knowledge tests, too 
deserve careful attention. 


We believe that a certain degree of skill in a variety 
of physical activities plays a vital role in the child's 
social adjustments. Measurement in this area presents 
a fascinating future. 


’ 


In preschool and kindergarten much of the time. is 
spent in supervised and directed activity, both educa- 
tion through the physical and education of the physical. 
Wellman’ claims to have shown that the preschool 
education, much of it similar to a good program of 
physical education, raised the I. Q.’s of the children an 
average of 8.2 points, which gain lasted through the 
grades, high school, and college. Not too much 1s 
known about what specific activities stimulate the ed- 
ucational development of the child, but it is probable 
that the responses to the physical education activities 
contribute their full share. 


E talk about rhythmic activities, about stunts, 
about ball handling, and about games, but how 
well are the relevant skills taught? How could they be 
better taught? And how much is known about the 
capabilities and abilities of youngsters to learn new 
skills? Long-term studies using all available measures 
and some new ones, too, would surely shed light om 
these questions. A program of tests and measurements 
could do much along with some careful research spe 
cifically on skills and their teaching. 
Another point which needs investigation is the grade 
(Continued on Page 529) 
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Why Don't Teach Our Children 


Venereal Disease Control? 


By 


NORMAN R. 


Chief, Division of Venereal Disease Control 
Philadelphia Department of Public Health, 
and 
Associate Director, Institute for the Control of Syphilis 
University of Pennsylvania 


ing a timid and puzzled soul, typifies the present 

status of venereal disease education. In this 
war-torn and troubled world of ours, no greater grop- 
ing in the haze of unreality is to be found than in the 
feld of health education as it pertains to human rela- 
tions. The impact of war means disillusionment, flight 
from reality, including alcoholic excess, disruption of 
the home, alteration of sex life of millions of the popu- 
lation. All communicable diseases are potentially in- 
creased in these times. Gonorrhea and syphilis have 
led the list in every previous war in history. 

But in war only! Where are these diseases in nor- 
mal times? They are buried in the fears and prejudices 
of an uninformed public. Their teaching, where it ex- 
ists at all, is too often lost in pompous utterances which 
say nothing, in profound circumlocutions which leave 
al to the imagination, and in emotional stutterings 
which breed confusion. There is difficulty in finding 
two individuals who talk alike, think alike, or act in 
unison in this little explored field of public education. 
It is harder still to bring the teachers down to reality 
and practicality. 

Fortunately, it is my assignment to bring you facts ; 
to draw rather meager and for the most part self-evi- 
dent conclusions, and that I will do with all the pre- 
cision in my make-up. 

Venereal disease control is a neglected peacetime 
problem. At the beginning of World War II, the 
United States Public Health Service, in one of the 
most accurate and extensive statistical compilations 
ever prepared on the syphilis problem, showed that the 
chance of persons in our population acquiring syphilis 
by the age of fifty years is one in fifteen. Insurmount- 
able difficulties make the collection of similar data for 
gonorrhea impossible, but no authority in the field 
estimates the comparative incidence of these venereal 
diseases at less than three cases of gonorrhea in the 
community for one of syphilis, and usually the ratio is 
nearer eight to one. Military source of infection re- 
ports for Philadelphia in the last eight months for ex- 
ample, have shown 1,218 cases of gonorrhea, as con- 


A STUBBORN and sophisticated front, shelter- 


An address presented at the National War and Peace Fit- 
hess Conference, New York City, ‘April, 1944. 
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INGRAHAM 


trasted to 477 cases of syphilis, a ratio very close to 
three to one. 


The venereal diseases occur with much greater fre- 
quency than most other communicable diseases. The 
public health reports in Philadelphia show that so. far 
this year, syphilis is more prevalent than any of the other 
communicable diseases, except chicken pox and of the 
latter we considered that we had a small epidemic. It 
is 214 times more prevalent than tuberculosis; it has 
been reported twice as frequently as pneumonia. or 
scarlet fever and eighty times more commonly than 
diphtheria. To stress thé fact that such observations 
are neither new nor local in character, I need only 
point out that Surgeon General Thomas Parran several 
years ago in his dramatic presentation, Shadow ,On 
The Land,* found syphilis more prevalent than measles, 
twice as frequent as tuberculosis, and one hundred 
times more common than infantile paralysis. 

The venereal diseases increase in times of social un- 
rest if effective control measures are not applied. Great 
Britain has seen a seventy-five per cent wartime rise 
in syphilis cases. The treatment prevalence of syphilis 
has increased fifty-two per cent in the last two years in 
Philadelphia and is still rising. Similar increases in 
greater or lesser magnitude are seen in many localities 
throughout the country. 


Gonorrhea and syphilis are diseases of youth. Our 
public health reports show that, while both occur at all 
ages from birth till death, acquired infections first begin 
to reach significant levels at about the age of 14 or 15 
years. Fourteen per hundred thousand of the popula- 
tion acquire syphilis between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years, but one-fifth of all cases of syphilis and an 
even larger percentage of first attacks of gonorrhea 
occur before the age of 20 years. My personal observa- 
tions in Philadelphia leave me no room to doubt that in 
the last two-year period, an increasing number of cases 
of gonorrhea and acquired syphilis are being detected 
in the younger age groups (fifteen years and under). 

Military source of infection reports show that thirty 
per cent of the gonorrhea and syphilis acquired by 


* Parran, Thomas. ~or. on the Land. New York City: 
Hitchcock and Co., 1937. 
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members of the armed forces in Philadelphia is from 
individuals under the age of twenty years. These 
figures are confirmed by published reports from Third 
Service Command Headquarters and by verbal inform- 
ation from the Venereal Disease Control Officer of the 
Fourth Naval District, in which area Philadelphia 
lies. The prostitute, commonly thought by many of the 
lay public to be the principal disseminator of venereal 
disease, is responsible for only twenty-three per cent 
of military infections, and in areas where the forces re- 
pressing prostitution are active, this percentage is grad- 
ually decreasing. These figtres are not peculiar to any 
one locality, but reflect, in greater or lesser degree, a 
general situation throughout the country. 


Since the first day of the current year, the Health © 


Department has received an average of eleven reports 
of fresh venereal disease per week in the school age 
group, and this undoubtedly does not represent the 
total number by any means, since some cases remain 
undetected and unreported. 


 — I say more to impress you with the fact that 
gonorrhea and syphilis are diseases of young 
people, and that teachings concerning their prevention 
to be effective must reach down to an early age. Pre- 
marital and pre-natal examinations directed toward the 
detection of syphilis before marriage and the prevention 
of congenital syphilis, which affect largely the adult 
population, have been a great step forward in the field 
of public health education, but in the face of these facts, 
they must fall in the category of “too little and too late.” 

Indeed, I would like to digress sufficiently to remark 
that venereal disease in the promiscuous teen-age in- 
dividual is often a greater public health menace than is 
gonorrhea or syphiJis in the adult, or even in the 
prostitute class. This is true for two reasons: first, the 
infection in youth is usually freshly acquired, and in 
its initial stages is most highly contagious; secondly, 
more than this, the teen-age individual is less frequently 
thought of as being diseased and is often more careless 
in personal care. No one purposely acquires a venereal 
disease; it is bestowed by a “sure thing” when least 
suspected. No one could be more deadly to the public 
health of any community than an uninformed youngster 
with infectious venereal disease. 

When the impact of the war hit the public health 
consciousness, the country had some five years of a 
national venereal disease control program behind it, a 
program in which most progressive localities had an 
active part. Tremendous strides have been made in 
treatment, one of the most essential features to control, 
to the extent that ten-day cures, five-day cures, one-day 
cures for both syphilis and gonorrhea, still all too fre- 
quently in the experimental stage, have been headlined, 
featured, and freely discussed in the press, in Time, 
Reader’s Digest, and other current periodicals. Both of 
the miracle drugs, penicillin and sulfathiazole of the 
sulfa group, are casting their magic’ spell over the 
venereal diseases and indicating their significance in 
improved treatment. 


“the medical and public health standpoint consists in 
the early detection and immediate treatment of every 


Less discussed, however, is the fact that the Solution 
of the treatment problem for the venereal diseases will 
not in itself result in their control, or even material} 
reduce their public health significance. Immunization 
not possible for gonorrhea and syphilis as it is for mal 
communicable diseases; preventive treatment or ro 
phylaxis has proved ineffectual as applied to the civil 
population ; and to make matters worse, the mass of the 
infected individuals in most, if not all, communities are 
not receiving treatment at all. In Philadelphia, for ex 
ample, complete surveys of the present situation show 
that the treatment prevalence rate for syphilis is 66 per 
thousand population, but the actual prevalence of the 
disease is 35 per thousand. The treatment Prevalence 
rate for gonorrhea is one-eighth that of syphilis, In ae. 
tuality, less than one-fifth of infected individuals are re. 
ceiving needed medical care. In the whirlwind of ney 
scientific discoveries foreshortened treatments 
which, in the rapidity of their development, threatened 
to leave even the medical profession behind, venereal 
disease control progresses with the pace of a turtle 
Public knowledge of the venereal diseases is the key 
to this situation; not knowledge in the hands of the 
physician, in the mind of the health officer, but know 
edge, detailed and intimate, among the individuals who 
are being exposed to these infections and sometimes 
acquiring them. 

The very essence of venereal disease control from 


case of infectious syphilis and gonorrhea before it can 
further spread in the community. It consists of the 
examination of those who may have been exposed and 
again of treatment, if any are found to be infected. 
Rendering the individual non-communicable is a mat 
ter of a few hours or a few days, in most instances. 
Complete cure with immediate treatment is excellent; 
the picture becomes less optimistic if treatment is de 
layed. 

But look at the diseases themselves: not incapacitat 
ing in their initial stages; frequently healing spor 
taneously on the surface, only to continue active in the 
invasion of the deeper structures; readily concealed 
frequently overlooked, often considered inconsequential 


Will any one deny that control of the venereal diseassy’ 


rests with a public knowledge of these facts and more 

It cannot be too much emphasized that syphilis, # 
inconsequential as it may seem in its inconspicuous bt 
ginnings, kills. Syphilis killed at the rate of 11.4 deaths 
per year per 100,000 population during the first st 
months of 1943, according to the public health reports 
This syphilis death rate was in the same magnitudes 
the death rate from influenza, 12.1, and automobile # 
cidents, 13.6. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Colt 
pany’s statistics show that among its weekly premitiit 
paying industrial business, the death rate for syphilis 
exceeded any one of the following: typhoid fever, # 
communicable diseases of childhood, alcoholism, é 
arrhea and enteritis, appendicitis, puerperal stalé 

(Continued on Page 520) 
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~ The Public Schools Look Ahead 


JANE FINK 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEONE GIBSON 


High School 
Davenport, lowa 


only “readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic” ; when par- 

ents would have thrown up their hands in dis- 
may had their children been taught to play games in 
school? Perhaps, if you can’t remember when little 
girls were branded as “unladylike” if they knew how 
to throw a ball or jump a fence, you can recall the era 
when physical education was included in the school 
program as an extra subject, which could be omitted 
easily if the budget were low. In the latter period, 
physical education was taught once, or maybe twice 
a week, in the lunchroom or corridors of the elementary 
schools, for few of these buildings were equipped with 
gymnasia. The high school program was handicapped 
too, since the one gymnasium served to accommodate 
both boys’ and girls’ classes. 

Occasionally there was a special teacher or a super- 
visor in the elementary school, but more: frequently the 
dassroom teacher, though inadequately trained in 
physical education, was responsible for the teaching. 
She was supplied with a course of. study which furn- 
ished her with material to be taught, but which failed 
to aid her in adjusting activities to meet the immediate 
needs of the group. The high school teacher was more 
adequately prepared in the field of physical education, 
but was often called upon to teach one or more sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 


The problem of equipment can well be remembered. 
We look back on a picture which was far from ideal. 
In the elementary school, there were a few bean bags, 
an old basketball, and a playground bat and_ ball. 


D‘ YOU remember when public schools taught 


_ Administrators thought it was foolish to spend money 


ona lot of equipment, just for playing games. In the 
high school, the football and basketball teams had what 
they needed, but equipment was entirely insufficient 
for the intramural or class program. 


By 


Doubtless you have little trouble in recalling con- 


ditions of this nature. Perhaps they exist today in your 
community. On the other hand, your city may be 
forward looking enough not only to have a good pro- 
gram today, but to be planning for tomorrow, for the 
demands of the postwar world. 


_ It is easy to remember what has gone before, but it 
is more difficult to look ahead. Let us travel now 


This is the second in a series of articles dealing with post- 
War planning in physical education and recreation. The first 
appeared in the October Journal and was entitled “Postwar 
Planning in Physical Education.” 
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MARJORIE MEERDINK 


John Burroughs School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


EVELYN STURTZ 


Junior High School 
Hammond, Indiana 


from the realm of “what has been” to the realm of 
“what is to be.” A conducted tour through the public 
schools in a town of 25,000, in the year 1960, will per- 
haps stimulate our imagination. 


Mr. Jones will show us about. He is a member of 
the school board, vitally interested in the school sys- 
tem and in the welfare of the youth of his town. He 
knows a great. deal about the aims, objectives, and 
actual practice of physical education, as well as the 
other subjects included in the curriculum. We feel, 
therefore, that he is a very capable guide. 


We approach a modern elementary school, built as 
a part of a city-state-federal public works project. The 
spacious grounds are beautifully landscaped and laid 
out to include several softball diamonds, tennis and 
paddle tennis courts, volleyball courts, soccer fields, 
track and jumping pits, and a large playground 
equipped with a wealth of apparatus. Some of the sur- 
faces are turf, most of them are treated with “bousd-o” 
the new resilient surfacing, colored to make an attrac- 
tive sky-scape. There is also a hard-surface area for 
roller skating, bowl ball, hopscotch, etc. 


It is amazing that so many children are around the 
school building early in the morning before school 
starts. There are organized games, smaller children 
roller skating and jumping rope, some playing circle 
games, boys pitching horseshoes, and others perform- 
ing on the stationary equipment. 

As Mr. Jones takes us around to watch some of the 
activities we stop first at a group of boys engaged in a 
softball game. The young gentleman who seems to be 
bat boy volunteers some information about the game - 
when he sees we are visitors. { ag! 

“This is the last game of a school tournament. It is 
between the Fifth Grade Tigers and the Sixth Grade 
Blue Socks, and boy, is it ever a good one. My grade’s 
winning now. The winner of this game is gonna ask a 
team from Washington School to come over and play 
them. Course both teams want to win ’cause we have 
a swell time when the Washington guys come over. The 
girls in our class are playing a practice game over on 
that north diamond. We’re having a big playday for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of all six elementary 
schools next week and they’re practicing up for that. 
Some of the girls are almost as good as the boys. We 
have mixed games sometimes and they can really play 
ball. At summer school camp last year, they got up a 
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team of just girls that beat our second team. They’re 
not bad.” 

A loud cheer goes up from another part of the 
playground, so we thank the boy who has been so 
friendly and informative, and hurry on to see more of 
the activities. 

As we leave the game, someone in our group asks 
Mr. Jones more about the before-school program and 
about the older children with emblems on their sleeves 
who are umpiring and directing games. 

“Well,” answers Mr. Jones with a proud smile on 
his face, “‘we have most of our tournaments before and 
after school. Our daily class periods are used more to 
teach skills of play and demonstrate leadership. The 
boys and girls organize teams—teams which actually 
put into practice the things they have learned in class. 
The children with the arm bands are members of our 
leaders’ club. They do an excellent piece of work in 
helping the staff and they derive a great deal of per- 
sonal benefit as well. They are elected originally by the 
children, then trained by the physical education 
teachers.” 

Chimes ring out from the school tower, indicating 
that the morning session is about to begin. The numer- 
ous games break up, student managers collect equip- 
ment, and boys and girls hurry into the building. The 
games just played are enthusiastically discussed among 
pupils and teachers, who have beet. supervising the 
play period. If such skill, enthusiasm, and cooperation 
result from physical education class, we are interested 
in observing some actual class work. 

On the way into the building, Mr. Jones describes 
Miss Williams, the physical education teacher. She 
has her degree in physical education and Mr. Jones 


feels she is an excellent person to be working with . 


elementary school children, because she is highly skilled 
,in most activities, has a thorough understanding of each 
individual child, and how they may work and play in 
groups. 

After meeting Miss Williams we can understand Mr. 
| Jones’ attitude toward her. She is an energetic person, 
yet very easy and friendly in manner. One of our 
group asks her which class we are to see first, and 
what activity they will be doing today. 

“The first grade will be here at 9:00,” answers Miss 
Williams. “The first three grades come for 45 minutes 
every morning and again for 45 minutes each after- 
noon. The upper grades have {full hour periods once a 
day. Mr. Baker, the principal, and the rest of the 
teachers, too, consider physical education as important 
as any other subject offered here, so it has a definite 
place in the program. The children are graded on it 
every month just as they are in other subjects. 

“We are working on our rhythms today in the first 
grade. It is a large part of their program, since I feel 
rhythm is an important element in every activity. Of 
course it has a place in the program of all grades, but 
we devote more time to fundamentals in the lower 


grades. You will enjoy seeing the little children at 
work, I’m sure.” 
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to each group. Each squad leader helps the children in 


At this moment the door of the large gymnasj 
opens and a group of about thirty children enter, The 
seem tall for six-year-olds. Dressed only jn trunk 
their straight, well developed bodies move. easily ; the’ 
clear eyes shine with anticipation. Miss Williams 
leaves us and goes to the piano to have a few wid 
with the pianist while the children, without direction 
run quickly and lightly into a large circle. When the 
music starts the children skip, slide, and gallop about 
the room. We are amazed at their interpretations of 
the music played. Each child seems to have perfect 
confidence and a great deal of originality. They aren' 
bothered by our watching them either. Apparently 
they are used to an audience. The people of this town 
are so interested in what is being taught in their schools 
they come to visit classes quite often. 


Today part of the lesson is being devoted to the ip. 
terpretation of the characteristic movements of animals 
seen at the zoo during yesterday’s field trip. The latter 
part of the period is spent in activities suggested by the 
children and carried out by different groups. 


The next class we observe is a fifth-grade class play. 
ing hit-pin baseball on the playground. The boys weat 
trunks, the girls brief playsuits. All wear socks and 
sneakers. After the preliminary run and_ practice 
games, there is a short period of team play. The game 
stops, and the class assembles for informal discussion, 
The boy with red hair suggests that most of the boys in 
his group need more practice in hitting the pin with 
the ball. One of the girl leaders agrees that her girls 
do, too. Thére is demonstration and discussion of 
skill, then the equipment managers distribute four balls 


his squad divide into smaller groups and practice be 
gins. After skill practice is over the groups return to 
their games. Student leaders referee and coach with 
Miss Williams’ help. 

We wonder about the gymnasium suits the children 
wear. “Don’t parents complain about .buying gyn 
nasium clothes for children who outgrow them 0 
quickly ?” 

Miss Williams explains: “We feel that the children 
can do better work if they are dressed appropriately, 9 
the school furnishes them with these trunks and play- 
suits, but we require them to supply their own play 
shoes and socks. We have a laundry and sterilizing 
system connected with the schools in this town. That 
way a clean suit can be issued to each child twice eatl 
week.” 

We return with Miss Williams to her office after she 
has supervised the children’s showers. There she finds 
a group of older boys and girls waiting to make a 
appointment with her to talk over some of the plans 
for the weekend trip they are taking to the state path 
We can’t help eavesdropping as they talk of the schod 
bus that will take them to the edge of the park, of the 
hikes in the park, the woodcraft games and scott 
activities the committee is working on. This group, W 
learn, was in the “prize village” of the school catip 
last summer. They developed a trailside museum aft 
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i] maps which were used by all the rest of the camp. 
c. were interested to know that every child in school 
wanted to go to camp was accommodated in the 


hool camp, run in cooperation with the state park 
Ee dision The fee was at a minimum, just sufficient 
co! 


to cover living expenses. 
“What sort of health program is there in your 


gchools ?” we ask Mr. Jones after the youngsters leave. 


“A good one, we believe,” he replies. “We believe 


hysical defects should be discovered and treated early, | 


so we have every child examined by our school 


hysician and dentist once a year. The condition of 


the child is reported to the family by a card sent out 
by the physician. In the cases where the family can’t 
afford to have these defects corrected, clinic treatment 
permits are issued. Permanent health records from 
kindergarten through high schools are kept on each 
child. Height and weight, organic conditions, skeletal 
development and posture ratings, eye and ear, nose, 
throat, and teeth defects, illness and contagious dis- 
eases, are recorded on these cards by our school nurse. 
The teachers say they show a definite relationship be- 
tween the type of work a child does in class and his 
physical condition. They refer to these cards often. A 
health council of teachers, working under a trained 
health education teacher in each elementary and high 
school, concerns itself with health conditions through- 
out the school.” 


Now that we have some idea of what is going on in 
the elementary schools, Mr. Jones suggests that we 
visit West High in order to see a few of the develop- 
ments which have taken place in secondary physical 
education. It might be well to mention that West High 
School is also a product of the town’s recent pbblic 
works program, and that it houses both junior and 
senior high school, and* has an even more extensive 
outdoor setting than the elementary school. 

Since it is lunch time when we approach the high 
school building, we are interested to find a great many 
groups of boys and girls on the playground, participat- 
ing in various activities. There are some boys in the 
far corner pitching horseshoes, a large number of boys 
and girls shooting at targets in a well protected archery 
area, and several mixed groups engaged in volleyball. 
The sound of music mingled with a persistent hum, 
voices and laughter, arouse our curiosity. We walk to 
the other side of the grounds where a most attractive 
sight meets our eyes. A sunken court with a fountain 
in the middle is a roller skating rink with about 100 
graceful figures moving easily about. Music comes 
from loudspeakers connected with a record machine. 
There is little noise from the skates—just the hum 
which we had heard. 

“What is this surface?” we ask. 


“A variety of Bound-O,” Mr. Jones tells us. “It 
Was invented especially for skating, and the skates 
are the new noiseless models that have only been out 
4 couple of years.” 


“How can the school afford this setup?”- 
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“As a matter of fact, we have done some close figur- 
ing. We don’t charge students for rental of these 
skates, but we do charge during the summer when 
adults use the rink. In two years we have paid the 
overhead and about half the original cost of the skates. 
We'll do a little better than break even.” 

At this point we are approached by a friendly, 
capable-looking boy wearing a leader’s badge, who 
offers to acquaint us with the indoor activities included 


/in noon recreation. He directs us first to the gym- 


nasium where our attention is focused on a large con- 
gregation of boys and girls who are dancing to the 
music of a “juke-box.” We regretfully decline the 
student leader’s invitation to join the fun, as our time 
is limited and we are anxious not to miss seeing the 
remainder of the program. Upon leaving this gaiety, 
we enter an adjacent room filled with large, comfortable 
chairs, and reading tables. Our student guide tells us 
that this is their sports library, and that the books lin- 
ing the shelves are concerned primarily with health, 
physical education, and recreation. We learn from him 
also that this lounge is at the students’ disposal 
throughout the school day, both for recreational read- 
ing and for the purpose of preparing assignments. Mr. 
Jones adds that these facilities, as well as those in the 
rest of the gymnasium, are available for community 
use several evenings each week. 

From the library, we progress to a somewhat more 
spacious room, which we recognize at once as the 
games room. Maniy students are enjoyably occupied at 
ping-pong tables, billiard tables, and a large assortment 
of wall and table games. We are impressed by the at- 
titudes of sportsmanship, care of equipment, respect 
for others, and democratic behavior displayed among 
this group. These attitudes, and also the effectiveness 
of the entire noon-hour program, Mr. Jones explains, 
can be directly attributed to the excellent organization 
of the physical education staff with the cooperation of 
student leaders, and also to the basic democratic policy 
exercised throughout the school system. 

“Our principal was in the war, and he spent a lot of 
time on the problem of democracy and discipline. He 
has a remarkable system of student government. When 
we moved out here into this fine new building two 
years ago, the student council thought up the “recrea- 
tion identification card” control. Each student has 
such a card which is needed to get into the most pop- 
ular extracurricular things: roller skating, dancing, etc. 
If he is guilty of any questionable conduct, his card is 
retained and the council decides how long a period 
shall elapse before he can redeem it.” 

“How does he redeem it?” we ask. 


“By ‘sweating it out’ on the labor squad which cares 
for our building and grounds.” 

“Do you get all your work done that way?” 

“Not now. At first we had lots of help from these 
discipline cases, but now we have to hire most of it. 
The students find good behavior pays, and the board is 
ahead because property is respected.” 


(Continued on Page 522) 
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Posture Wea 


rs A Uniform 


BARBARA ANDREWS 


Ensign, U.S.N.R. 
U. S. Naval Training School 
Bronx, New York 


44 RE you a Wavy WAVE or a Military Miss?” 
is a caption that greets the eye on entering 

the port side of the gymnasium at USS Hunter 
—training school for all Women’s Reserve “boots.” 
Even more vivid is the poster that accompanies the 
query. In the-months that have elapsed since the 
Navy opened the-station in February, 1943, for the 
initial training of all enlisted women recruits, approx- 
imately 40,000 girls have entered the above-mentioned 
door. A staff. of eighteen physical education officers 
and specialists, all graduates of recognized schools with 
physical education majors, supervises the physical edu- 
cation program. ‘The staff classifies, issues gear and 
lockers, and most important of all, instructs in various 
sports, water activities, and remedial gymnastics. In 
the latter field more than 8,000 recruits have been 
given group and individual help in how to stand, 
walk, and sit, with the emphasis on looking well in 
uniform, 

From the very. first these girls and women were 
eager to look their very best in the long coveted uni- 
form which represents to the world at large their 
branch of service. They are proud of this uniform 
they wear and wish to exemplify this pride in bearing 
and manner. Because of this factor it has been pos- 
sible to accomplish something in the field of posture 
training that otherwise would be impossible in the 
short length of time of the recruits’ “boot” training. 
Hard to define, this “something” represents an in- 
tense desire to correct posture difficulties, a willing- 

Bicycle Exercise for Abdominal Muscles. Forceful circling of the legs 
in imitation of oy | a bicycle helps develop strong abdominal mus- 
cles. The hips are kept on the floor to avoid the rounding of the 
be af oa that accompanies the shoulder stand position so pop- 


ness to accept instruction and help, and, we firmly be.’ 


lieve, a determination to continue the program ma 
out. The program of correctives is set up first of all op 
an appeal to the individual’s pride in her uniform and 
the fact that she creates a definite attitude toward the 
Women’s Reserve by her bearing and actions. Another 
appeal is to pride in the group, and the fact that one 
person standing poorly can pull down the general ap- 
pearance of a squad, platoon, or company. 
The number selected from each group is predeten 
mined by the facilities and space available in the typ 
rooms equipped for this type of work. Two “com 
panies,” groups of about 250 each, report to the gym 
nasium building for physical education at the same 
hour. Approximately 10 per cent of this number cap 
be accommodated in the corrective classes themselves, 
and 15 per cent to 20 per cent more are reached through 
the supplementary work done in the posture “clinic.” 
When the recruits report for classification for the 
physical education program, the corrective program 
receives first consideration. The “team”’ of instructors 
who do the “selecting” are fully cognizant of the fac 
tors of fatigue from travel and lack of readjustment 
that may influence posture at that time. If the recruit 
seems to exhibit no fundamental weakness when ob 
served later in class, she can be returned to the general 
program. The class quota is kept up by the fact that 
any instructor may refer a recruit to the corrective 
class who later reveals habits of standing or moving 
that need correction. Company commanders (officers 
in charge of groups in barracks) may also refer cases 


Arm Flinging for Round Shoulders and Low Chest. In a good 
tion with chest lifted and head properly poised the arms are 
sideways shoulder high and pushed backward. 
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Left; pelvic tilt—the instructor is showing the girl how to tuck hips under and pull abdomen in and up. The girl applies sufficient pressure 


with her own hands to achieve the “feel” of muscle pull. The triple mirror enables her to see the correction obtained. 


enter; head position— 


the instructor is applying just sufficient pressure to indicate that the back of the neck is stretched, crown of head is held high and chin in, paral- 
lel to floor. Right; unfolding exercise—with the heels a few inches from the wall the individual places her hips against the wall and lets her 
trunk and head fall forward loosely. Slowly the back is straightened in an attempt to place each vertebra in turn against the wall until the body 


to the corrective classes, but by far the greatest demand 
for admission comes from the seamen themselves. It 
is impossible to accommodate all who would like to 
enter the class, but every request is given due con- 
sideration by the officer in charge of the corrective: 
program. If the posture difficulty does not warrant 
placing her in an already crowded class, she is given 
outside help at that time, or reports to a “clinic” period. 
Every girl who goes through the corrective classes 
leaves the “USS Hunter” with an individual program 
of exercises based on her needs, and has had in addition 
to the screening examination that places her in the 
group, a careful examination and analysis of difficulties 
with mirror correction. 


° tae first class meeting is devoted to helping the re- 
cruit develop an awareness of correct body align- 
ment. Commron posture problems are illustrated and 
the group practices correcting these in the- normal 
standing position with the instructor giving individual 
assistance. The seamen are shown and try out one or 
two exercises designed for the correction of each dif- 
ficulty. During this class, and in each succeeding class, 
asmall number of recruits are assigned for mirror cor- 


fection and individual work the following class period. 


Those girls secure bathing suits (also furnished by the 


‘Slation) and wear them instead of shorts under the 


tunic while reporting for mirror correction. Here each 
femoves the tunic when individual instruction is given, 
thus better clad for analysis of posture difficulties. 

After the first class meeting, the procedure is slightly 
different. The seamen reporting for individual work 
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in an erect position. This is a good exercise for achieving body alignment without tension. 


go to a smaller corrective room and the remainder of 
the class meets in the larger one. A few “warm-up” 
exercises are given following a brief rest on mats in a 
hooklying position. Then the class covers the basic 
exercises included on the list used for individual work. 
This list comprises the 15 to 20 basic exercises selected 
because they require no equipment and are vigorous 
enough to give the individual a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. The purpose of the classwork is to familiarize 


the recruit with the proper execution of these exer- 


cises. Emphasis is placed on this, for each seaman 
must have a knowledge of and a “feel” for doing the 
exercises correctly. Other exercises are brought in 
for variety, but during the total number of class meet- 
ings the basic exercises are repeated several times. 
Brief discussions are held during the series of lessons 
on such topics as hygiene of the feet, correction of 
peculiarities of gait, and exercises for menstrual diffi- 
culties. 

In the smaller room devoted to individual work the 
lesson is conducted a bit more informally. At this 
time a certain rapport can be established between the 
recruit and the officer in charge. It seems desirable 
here to consider individual needs since so much of 
the seaman’s training program must of necessity con- 
sider her only as a unit in a group. Each girl removes 
the tunic of her costume and, clad in a bathing suit, 
stands before a triple mirror. Here her posture diffi- 
culties are pointed out to her, and. she is helped to as- 
sume a corrected position and to compare it with her 
ordinary posture. She experiences the feel of a cor- 

(Continued on Page 518) 
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The Need for Fitness 


NE way of defining fitness is in terms of its use. 
We ask ourselves the question, “Fitness for 
what?” Our needs for fitness are entirely en- 
compassed in the war. We are in this war for survival 
of the kind of life we wish to live as a nation. It is a 
war of total populations, and every one of us is in it. 

Our youth are being readied to enter the armed 
forces or to enter occupations essential in war. Every- 
thing we do in educating youth must be measured in 
terms of the needs of a nation at war but in so doing 
we cannot entirely neglect consideration of the needs 
for peace because we hope that most of our boys and 
girls will yet live in this country at peace. However, 
the first task is to win this war. 

I have read that among men rejected before Pearl 
‘Harbor, rejections for mouth defects ran 18.8 per cent 
and rejections for eye defects were 12.3 per cent. Six 
months after Pearl Harbor these per cents had been 
reduced to 3 and 5 per cent respectively. In the spring 
of 1943 only .I of one per cent were rejected for mouth 
defects and 3.0 per cent for eye defects. These changed 
per cents represent changed requirements and not im- 
proved conditions. No, it is not because they have fewer 
health defects that we want young men. Secretary of 
War Stimson has been quoted recently as saying, 

that obtaining men physically fit for combat is the first 
requisite in assuring final victory ...and that continued 
emphasis will. be given to the induction of men under 26 since 
the first demand is that we obtain for physical contact with 
the enemy enough of the kind of men to do the job. 

What are the needs which the physical fitness of 
young men must meet? Our concept of physical fit- 
ness for war should be based upon these needs. Our 
young men entering the armed forces will be called 
upon to walk, climb, carry, lift, strike, run, jump, 
throw, swim; be calm in face of confusion; alert and 
able to make quick responses; be able to hold cramped 
positions for long hours; have endurance for long con- 
tinued efforts; be able to relax and recuperate rapidly ; 
go long houts without sleep; render first aid; maintain 
personal cleanliness; face danger unflinchingly; obey 

An address presented at the National War and Peace Fit- 
ness Conference, New York City, April, 1944. The author has 


since returned to the University of Texas from which he had 


a year’s leave of absence to serve with the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Physical Fitness 
and Colleges 


By 
DAVID K. BRACE 


Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


commands willingly; live in crowded conditions with- 
out privacy; learn motor skills requiring close eye, 
hand, and body coordination; have a will to win: ang 
be able to take punishment and come back smiling 


How Have Our Schools and Colleges 
Met the Challenge? 


In our national planning as to manpower, provisions 
were made to retain instructors in some subjects re. 
garded as essential, but physical and health education 
were not included in this list. Hence schools were 
forced to face the need for improving physical fitness 
programs with fewer and fewer teachers, especially 
men. They have done a good job, but not a good 
enough one. 


A revision of high school instruction was partly 
stimulated by the High School Victory Corps program 
of the U. S. Office of Education. Some 31 states used 


the program in whole or in part. Through committees 
composed of professional people, representatives of the 
armed forces, and with the cooperation of the Commit- 
tee on Physical Fitness, the Office of Education pre- 
pared and distributed three publications with which 
you are doubtless familiar which are: 

Physical Fitness through Physical Education for the 
High School Victory Corps, of which 7,000 copies were 
distributed free and 38,388 copies were sold, a total 
distribution of 45,288. 

The manual on health education, namely, Physical 

Fitness through Health Education, has had 7,000 free 
copies and 9,096 copies sold, a total distribution of 
16,096. 
- The third publication, the Handbook on Physical 
Fitness for Students in Colleges and Universities, has 
had a total distribution of 9,369 copies of which 7,500 
copies were free and 1,869 copies sold. 

With the cooperation of the Army and Navy, the 
Committee on Physical Fitness, and State Depart 
ments of Education, the staff in physical fitness of the 
Office of Education conducted regional training insti- 
tutes on physical fitness throughout the country i 
1942 and 1944. At these institutes and other meetings, 
over 15,000 teachers of physical and health education, 
school administrators, and representatives of lay come 
munity organizations were contacted. 

Changes were made in our high school programs. A 
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1943-44 


10 20 30 40 


f b and girls in last 2 years of high school enrolled in physical education and in health education. Estimates are based on 
a: . replies from 992 school systems. 


National Education Association Research Bulletin of 
April, 1943,1 reports an estimate that 70 per cent of 
our schools have increased their emphasis on physical 
education. Of the subjects in which curricular changes 
have been made the teaching of first aid and safety, and 
physical education rank third and fourth in frequency, 
after science and mathematics. 

We have approximately 5,761,000 high school pupils 
in some 25,308 high schools in this country. To what 
extent is physical education and health education now 
taught in our high schools? What per cent of our boys 
and girls are now enrolled in physical education and 
in health education ? 

Recently data have been released by the Division of 
Statistics of the U. S. Office of Education which are 
of tremendous significance to us and to our war effort. 
These data are estimates based upon returns from 992 
school systems of all different sizes. They indicate that 
only 50.1 per cent of boys in the last two years of our 


high schools and only 46., per cent of girls are enrolled 


in physical education. 

We made improvement in 1943-44 over 1942-43 in 
the per cent of boys and girls in the last two years of 
high school who ‘are enrolled in physical education. 
This improvement was 6.3 per cent in the case of boys 
and 4.5 per cent in the case of girls. The improvement 
is commendable particularly since it was made despite 
a great loss of teachers, especially men, and difficulties 
in getting equipment and supplies. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that one-half of our 


1N.E.A. Research Bulletin, The Nation’s Schools After a 
Year at War, 21:2, April, 1943. 
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INGREASE 1943-44 OVER 1942-43 


20% 


so 60 70 80 90 


100% 


boys and girls, over 1,100,000 of them, in the last two 
years of high school are not receiving physical educa- 
tion. 

The picture as regards health education is even 
worse. Only 20 per cent of boys and the same per 
cent of girls in the junior and senior years of high 
school are enrolled in health education. Improvement 
in 1943-44 over 1942-43 was 2.3 per cent in the case 
of boys and 1.2 per cent in the case of girls. To be sure, 
some health instruction is given through other school 


subjects or in earlier years of high school, but the fact 


remains that the big majority of those school boys and 
girls who are about ready to go into the Army, the 
Navy, or production are not enrolled in organized 
health instruction. The chart accompanying this article 
shows the data referred to above. 


These startling facts constitute our greatest chal- 
lenge, namely, to get our boys and girls taught physical 
and health education in schools so that their physical 
fitness and their education may equip them better for 
the tasks ahead. This we must do for national preser- 
vation. 

In searching for explanations for this state of affairs 
we should recognize that many of our states have no 
state supervision of these subjects. Schools can be 
called accredited high schools and receive state aid in 
nearly every state even though they offer no physical 
and health education. 


Many of our high schools are small. Forty per cent 


of them have less than 100 pupils, and 65 per cent have 
less than 200 pupils. Twenty per cent of all our pupils 
are in these small schools of less than 200 enrollment. 
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One-third of all our high school boys and girls are in 
schools of less than 300 enrollment. Small schools have 
particular difficulty in providing adequately for health 
and physical education. 


Furthermore in many large schools students are ex- 
cused from physical education for such reasons as 
participation in R.O.T.C., pep-squads, monitor duties, 
or outside work. 

Even if all boys and girls in high school were en- 
tolled in physical education and attended every class, 
and if they had three periods a week of physical educa- 
tion, and if each period was 50 minutes long, each boy 
or girl would receive in one school year only 63.0 hours 
or not quite 8 eight-hour days of instruction. And 
these figures are probably too high rather than too low. 

To improve this condition we must have every boy 
and girl in some form of physical education, every 
school year, for 5 periods a week, in classes so or- 
ganized that there is suitable vigorous activity for all, 
with no waste of time, and pupils so taught that they 
are indoctrinated with a desire to continue in some 
form of physical activity outside of school. 


Because of the war, changes have been made in the _ 


content of physical education in our secondary schools. 
Emphasis has been placed upon more vigorous activ- 
ities. The less vigorous recreational activities have 


been dropped. Conditioning exercises, often in the- 


form of calisthenics, have been added. It is the common 
picture to see the first part of each period used in this 
way. In general such exercises are done for their ex- 
ercise value and not for corrective purposes. In giving 
calisthenics, less time is now spent on verbal instruc- 
tion, and exercise is more continuous. Little use is 
being made of response commands. 

More emphasis is being given to mass participation. 
It is probable that more student leaders are being used 
_ but not much attention is being given to their training 
in leadership. 

More use is being made of exercises on apparatus. 
In some areas apparatus work has come back into the 
program where previously it had been ruled out. In 
general school gymnasiums are deficient in apparatus 
for climbing and arm suspension activities. Interest in 
obstacle courses appears on the decline and one is im- 
pressed with the lack of imagination shown in devising 
instructional methods and new and interesting varia- 
tions in use of obstacle courses. Such variations as 
carrying objects or another boy, and using team or 
group activities would add to interest and instructional 
value. There is also insufficient open country activity 
and instruction in camping skills and knowledge essen- 
tial to survival out of doors. 

One of the outstanding trends in school and college 
programs is the emphasis given to physical fitness test- 
ing. Regardless of differences of opinion as to the tests 
used we find that many high schools and colleges are, 
for the first time, keeping objective data on improve- 
‘ ment in some aspects of physical fitness, and are able to 
show that marked improvement is resulting from their 
programs. 


Our first frenzy of trying to get boys ready to s 
from high school and college in peak physical Condition 
has now given place to more consideration of gradual 
progress in conditioning. 

The general interpretation of physical fitness, name. 
ly, that it implies only vigorous exercise for physical 
conditioning, which has been made by some teachers 
has resulted in less effort at instruction in motor skill 
and less time for playing the game. 

An appraisal of changes which have taken place iy 
high school programs for boys would force one to the 
conclusion that some of the changes are good and some 
are bad. On the “good” side I would list: 

1. Greater attention to the correction of health de- 
fects. 

2. Increased time allotment. 

3. Increased per cent of boys and girls enrolled jy 
physical education. 

4. Improved interest by school administrators, 

5. Increased emphasis on vigorous activity for all, 

6. Emphasis on more development of arm, shoulder- 
girdle, and abdominal muscles. 

7. Measuring improvement in physical fitness. 

On the “bad” side of the ledger I would list: 

1. Redueed consideration to related 
values. 

2. A too-blind faith in calisthenics as a cure-all for 
conditioning. 

3. Lack of emphasis on posture, relaxation, cleanli- 
ness, and appearance, and on discipline in controlled 
group action. 

4. Lack of instruction in fundamental skills. 

5. Lack of instruction in active recreation activities 
suitable for out-of-school use. 

6. Insufficient efforts at indoctrinating each boy with 
a desire to make himself fit. 

College programs for men have been improved in 
time allotment, in vigor, in measurement of results, in 
academic recognition, and in the per cent of enrollment 
taking part. Because of Army and Navy programs our 
colleges have been able to retain teaching staffs better 
than have high schools. 

Interschool athletics is probably now being con- 
ducted on at least 80 per cent of the prewar basis. Re- 
grouping of competing schools has reduced length of 
trips. 

Shortages of equipment and supplies for physical 
education has handicapped the program, but not too 
seriously. The list of 20 items of equipment recom- 
mended by the U. S. Office of Education and ap 
proved for manufacture by the War Production Board 
has fairly adequately provided for the most essential 
gymnasium and playground equipment. 

As regards intercollegiate athletics the present pic 
ture appears to be one in which college coaching staffs 
have struggled to keep some kind of team in the field. 
Many colleges have been forced to give up inter-colleg- 
ate athletics for the duration and still others will prob- 

(Continued on Page 528) 
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What Right with Health and 
Physical Education 


By 


JOHN L. BRACKEN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Clayton, Missouri 


as the teaching of health and physical education to be 

appraised by one who must be shown. Because of 
my Missouri habit of questioning and searching before 
admitting even an evident reality, I am able to curb the 
impulse, natural to a schoolmaster testifying to an ac- 
complishment of h's craft, to say, “The superintendents 
are in convention; all’s right with health and physical 
education.” 

The rightness of health and physical education in 
schools may be established on the basis of results which 
have accrued or now are accruing. Educational activ- 
ities are part of the continuing democratic process. 
The schools carry proud traditions of former successes 
and they bear responsibility for former educational 
inadequacies and indiscretions. It is largely true today 
that Americans are the products of the American edu- 
cational system. Their health and fitness, their health 
attitudes, knowledges, and practices are indicative o! 


|: may be fitting for such important school activities 


their school experiences; they also set the stage for 


the developments of our time. In evaluating the right- 
ness of present procedures it is also appropriate to con- 
sider such improvements over former practices as may 
be shown to exist. 


Curious aspects of the American attitude toward the 
practice of health and physical education often have 
been remarked. We rate ourselves an energetic, ac- 
tive naton, but much of our greatest pleasure is de- 
rived from observing the exertions of others. When 
ration stamps are available, we ride rather than walk. 
We are prejudiced toward self-medication. Pharmacy 
shelves are crowded with rapidly moving stocks of 
profitable proprietary remedies. We yield to the per- 
suasive voices of the radio and to alluring statements in 
print. Symptoms and cures which are undeniable to 
a hypochondriac are inviting to a neurasthenic and 


eventually may become convincing to quite normal per- 
sons, 


Our history is full of fads in self-treatment and diet. 
Pain-killers are fortune-makers. Spinach has been 
oversold. Bran has had its day. The battle among 
antiseptics still is green in our memories. Iron in- 
creased the sale of raisins. Reducing diets, cosmetics, 
and violet rays have been relied upon to give the sem- 
blance of health. Currently, vitamins command the 


An address delivered at the Wartime Regional Conference 
in Atlanta, Georgia, February, 1944. 
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center of attention. One person out of three who enter 
drug stores this year is reported to buy some form of 
vitamin preparation. Unfortunately many persons hold 
the belief that if a small amount of a given vitamin is 
good, a large amount is better. Vitamins are admin- 
istered copiously and indiscriminately to war workers, 
although the American Medical Association suggests 
that the return in efficiency probably is less than the 
actual. cost of the vitamins. 


We live in an age which is dominated by science, 
but thousands of our citizens resort to charlatans and 
cults in lieu of seeking medical advice and treatment. 


We are inclined to avoid illness and pain instead of 
developing health. In local consciousness hospitals 
loom larger than health departments. Twenty million 
persons are said to have purchased health insurance in 
the past: fifteen years, and forms of group hospital 
service are experiencing remarkable growth. Com- 
pensation insurance and company-provided medical and 
hospital care are widespread and increasing. Proposals 
now are under serious consideration for applying health 
insurance to the majority of our citizens in further 
implementing our individual and collective security. 


UT treating our own diseases, both fancied and 

real, following medical fads and whimsies, and flee- 
ing from disease instead of pursuing health tend to ob- 
scure the obvious trend of American thought today. 
This trend, more than in any other generation, is to- 
ward the development of health and fitness. Health in- 
surance and hospital insurance are developing into in- 
struments for the promotion of health rather than con- 
tinuing as means for diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease. Demand is increasing for controls over products 
and services which contribute to health. From spinach 
in the rough to concentrated vitamins—and on to the 
hormones and vitagens on which our next fads ' may 
center—we grope for health. We are friendlier with 
the sun, more addicted to fresh air, and greater de- 
votees of sanitation than were preceding generations. 
Our reliance on medical science and our willingness to 
submit to medical and surgical ministrations, both pre- 
ventive and corrective, are sounder than ever before. 


Comparisons in point of time testify clearly to im- 
proved health of our people. Compared with stand- 
ards of a third of a century ago, the lives of almost a 
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million, Americans are saved each year by modern health 
procedures. Although heart disease, cancer, brain 
stroke, diabetes, and other diseases incident to middle 
life are increasing, the health of young America has 
improved. Such maladies can strike because the life 
of youth has been extended so generally that our people 
now reach the time of life at which these troubles are 
encountered. The past fifty years have seen life ex- 
pectancy at birth increased from about 34 to about 63 
years. Progress in increasing the proportion of per- 
sons who live from middle life through more advanced 
years has not been marked. We have witnessed as- 
tounding progress, however, in the reduction of infant 
mortality and in the reduction of mortality among chil- 
dren of school age. The areas most affected by the 
schools, directly and in teaching which reaches the 
home, have shown the greatest improvement. 

For decades to come, arguments will clash concern- 
ing the health of two generations as disclosed by physi- 
cal examinations for military service. There is evi- 
dence that inductees are taller and heavier in this war 
than in World War I, and certain statistics point to 
better health of the latter group. Standards of selection 
vary with the t'mes so that proportions of rejections 
become meaningless. Rejections are fewer in 1944 
than in 1941, but who will claim that our health has so 
generally improved within these years? 


Later analysis of these figures will be fruitful. Now 
we can say that our rejection figures are higher than 
they should be. It is disturbing that recent figures in- 
dicate a preponderance of rejections from rural areas. 
This situation, it may be remarked in passing, places 
equality of opportunity for education on a survival 
basis; our national safety derives from the health and 
v gor of all of our people. Although many rejections 
are caused, by physical disqualifications over which the 
schools can exercise only limited influence, it is a hope- 
ful situation in which major rejection causes proceed 
from childhood conditions which are definitely remedi- 
able. They lie in the area of the public school. Den- 
tal defects and defective eyes, diseased lungs, mental 
and nervous diseases, and defects of the ears and feet 
are cases in point. School experiences, corrections 
which may proceed from school initiative, and general 
condit‘ons of living which are under the school’s in- 
fluence can prevent occurrence of many such defects 
and can correct them when they appear. 


It may be emphasized that many defects which pre- 
vented induction were not observed first as physical 
examinations for military service were conducted. They 
were evident fifteen or twenty years earlier. Many of 
the causes of physical disease and handicaps of adults 
in 1965 can be observed in our schools today. The 
present rightness of health and physical education in 
schools depends upon the effectiveness with which these 
future handicaps are minimized and upon the appro- 


priateness of our measure to develop vigorous health 
_ of body and mind. 


E practicality of the present program of health 
education is its principal claim to rightness. The 


child still is father to the man; concern over actual 
health problems of children points the way to a health. 
ful future. Until war deprived schools of much essen- 
tial medical service, the school health examination Was 
winning its way to wider, more intelligent application 
This examination whether made by the school health 
adviser or the family physician has become a focal 
point for effective health teaching and health guidance 
It is important that the father or mother be present 
Instead of examining children against time, rushing 
children through in order that statistics for the entire 
school population may be completed at the end of the 
year and that next year’s examinations may begin at 
scratch, the examination interval has been extended, 
Time for follow-up work is provided, with appropriate : 
continuing attention to exceptional cases. | 

Uncounted thousands of corrections and adjustments 
have resulted. Dental and visual corrections are com. 
mon; hernias have been detected and operated; dam. du 
aged hearts and lungs have been discovered and ind. 
viduals protected and set on the way to recovery, 

Notable in the field of diagnosis and correction jg 
the dental health area. Dental health and dental hy. 
giene set us off from most other peoples of the world, 
The saturation point is far from reached, but America - 
has been made toothbrush-conscious and dentists are * 
consulted regularly by increasing numbers. Just now - 
we appear to be at the threshold of new discoveries ‘ 
whose application will make dental cripples exceptional 
in oncoming generations. We are moving from the 
field of dental repair into the wider area of dental de- P 


velopment and protection. Pp! 
These health examinations have opened considera- d 
tion of general as well as specific defects. Before the : 
war, one third of our population was said to exist on : 
a substandard diet. The exigencies of war usually ; 
serve to intensify such conditions, but there is evidence 
that America’s nutritional status is better under ration. J” 
ing than before such restrictions were imposed. At- . 
tention has been focused on the selection of foods and 


the conservation of their values. The “Basic 7” list 
has made its mark. Nutrition classes, in many cases 
fostered by the schools, have given needed knowledge 
to persons willing perhaps for the first time in their 
lives to accept it. The wartime diets of workers and of 
children sometimes left to forage for themselves have 


benefited from the instruction which the sclrool pro- 
vides. 


Another form of practical education in health is the 
prevention of communicable disease. Today no com- 
munity need entertain smallpox or diphtheria unless it 
so desires. The schools have assisted in making vat- 
cination and immunization general. In case. of dis 
eases for which there is no specific preventive measute, 
isolation and quarantine have been enforced. In many 
instances at least a beginning has been made in com 
vincing parents that children with what appear to be 
common colds should rest at home until recovered. 
Health guidance and follow-up work have lessened the 
tragic effects of so-called childhood diseases by insuring 

(Continued on Page 525) 
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The Social and Emotional 
Environment High Schools 


By 


HARRY R. SHEPHERD 


Manual High and Vocational School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


school sanitation, out-of-school environment, and 

the physical health of personnel, is the social and 
emotional environment in which children live and move 
during the school day. These divisions of environment 
are interlinked and difficult to separate. There are 
factors in particular, however, which may be definitely 
assigned to social and emotional environment. 


’ IS readily observed that equally important with 


Assuming that the physical conditions of a school 
have been made as attractive and interesting as pos- 
sible, the administrative policy which gives the entire 
school enterprise its color and spirit should be one 
which favors a program that will be sound for mental 
health. 

The traditional and once-thought indispensable 
policy of “keeping order” is being ushered out as a 
procedure in school control, and the acceptance of a 
doctrine of self-control is making its appearance. “The 
aim of this new concept is to enable one to be respons- 
ible for his own conduct and for his own decisions.’ 
It is control from within the individual himself, self- 
discipline, and requires a policy in which public senti- 
ment in the student body for right conduct asserts it- 
self and becomes a powerful guiding force. A public- 
spirited student body is the sine qua non of self-dis- 
cipline. 

The business of the administration is to take such 
attitudes and to adopt such measures as will tend to 
create soil in which desirable public sentiment may 
take life and self-discipline emerge. This public spirit 
will find its origin in the professional attitude and skill 
of the principal and faculty in dealing with student af- 
fairs, in a cooperative Parent-Teacher Association, in 
dignified and impressive induction services for enter- 
ing freshmen, in the work of the student council and 
affliated organizations, in democratic procedures tor 
holding elections for class offices and other positions of 
responsibility, in opportunities for wholesome social 
relationships, in civics classes where general school 
policies are explained and discussed, where school reg- 
ulations are shown to be fair and just, and where 
students are challenged with the responsibility for 
carrying on school ideals and traditions established by 
students who have gone before them. 


1Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health Through rn. 
(New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1938), p. 
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Neat regimentation, constant watching for infrac- 
tions of school regulations, and harsh methods of 
dealing with misbehavior are evidences of tension in 
school environment. Those responsible for keeping 
order under these circumstances may discover the loss 
of social prestige and personal influence on occasions 
when they attempt to deal effectively with serious he- 
havior problems. A wrong-doer may be applauded for 
his misdeeds and an unhealthful atmosphere of nervous 
unrest prevail for both students and teachers. 

The social organization of the school should be 
democratic, one in which boys and girls make friends 
easily and become well adjusted in their social affairs. 
Social divisions are erased and the harmful effects of 
social isolation avoided. 


General school mixers and parties after school in 
the gymnasiums provide opportunities for friendly 
association. Occasionally, when other events do not 
conflict, social gatherings of a similar nature may be 
held during weekend evenings. Furthermore, lunch 
periods should be of sufficient length to permit boys 
and girls not only to attend to their rest room require- 
ments, and to eat without haste, but to engage in de- 
sirable social relationships as well. Barriers and re- 


_ strictions to membership in school activities, clubs, and 


other organizations, unless based upon popular elec- 
tion, meritorious service, special interests, abilities, and 
skills that are recognized as fair and just, are un- 
democratic and should be frowned upon., Every mem- 
ber of the student body should have an opportunity to 
find a place in some organization or activity which he 
is competent to fill. “Democracy,” said Lowell, “is 
that form of society in which every man has a chance 
and knows that he has a chance.” 


Participation in extracurricular as well as curricular 
activities which make excessive demands on the stu- 
dent’s strength and energy should be avoided.” Because 
of their ability and popularity, students are often 
burdened with responsibility in school projects and 
participation in student activities which can be wisely 
apportioned to others. Exploitation of a student’s abil- 
ity may become a serious menace to his emotional well 
being. Furthermore, strenuous competition for honors 

2Edmonson, J. B., Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon, 


Administration of the Modern Secondary School. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942), p. 336-337. 


(Continued on Page 527) 
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HEN Neanderthal man went 


What Is forth of.a morning to hunt and 
Fitness be hunted, the decision as to whether 
Education? 


he would end up as hash or bring 
home the bacon often hung on the 
narrowest margins. Was his vision keen enough to 
spy the viper before it struck? Could he swing his club 
hard enough to kill? Were his legs and heart better 
than his pursuer’s? Could he outwit his enemies and 
his prey? Success depended on fitness of teeth, on re- 
sistance to disease, on freedom from ulcers, on intel- 
ligent care of his young, and on enough emotional con- 
trol to make the social adjustments demanded by the 
successful family life he is believed to have attained. 


Survival of modern man is similarly a test of his fit- 
ness, be his home in the canyons of Fifth Avenue or in 
the mountains of Kentucky. To date he has shown 
himself far more successful than his primitive ancestor. 
But this success is increasingly dependent on compli- 
cated gadgets that he has devised, which each genera- 
tion must learn anew to use accurately and with dis- 
crimination. His mouth depends on orthodontia and 
well timed inlays. From earliest childhood, his vision, 
eye learnings, and related health often demand a lens 
grinder, and woe if this be overlooked. His lungs, 
heart, and meninges are saved by skilled physicians 
with sulpha drugs to lengthen his life. His brain must 
help him to put bulk, minerals, and the vitamin alpha- 
bet back into a denatured diet and at once protect him 
from the advertisers whose radio eloquence would over- 
sell him with vitamins, laxatives, and ready vigor in 
easy capsules. The machine age has disused his muscles 
into round shoulders, pot-belly, and flat feet. His back 
aches while sitting and his heart pounds after the first 
flight of stairs. Failing to adjust his elemental emo- 
tions into the intricate complex of restraints called civil- 
ization; repressed by ignorant parents; too often ig- 
nored or misguided by teachers, themselves unad- 
justed; he jitters. With no one to help his 3-pound 
brain to synthesize the facts it has clawed together in 
a kaleidoscopic world, modern man often cracks. 

Every teacher effort to increase the quantity and 
quality of human life is fitness education. No one de- 
partment is sufficient to the task. The school physician, 
nurse, nutritionist, physical educator, and health teacher 
are obviously committed; but so is the math teacher 
who relates his subject to successful living; so is the 
science teacher who sees beyond drawings of grass- 
hopper legs and the memorizing of chemical formulae 
the possibility of developing an appreciation of an or- 
derly universe, and who imparts science as a way of 
thinking ; so are teachers of the social sciences who help 
pupils to gain relaxing perspectives of the long avenues 
over which mankind travels rather than strain him 
cross-eyed fixing his attention on the chronologic ad- 
dress of isolated events; and so are the art, vocational, 


sport, and craft teachers who see in the creat; 
sound and movement, of objects of art and objects of 
use, an experience that provides the victim of frustra. 
tions opportunity to re-create himself in an EXPerience 
where brain and the muscles of voice, face, arms, trunk 
and legs are reintegrated toward sanity. 


All this and more is needed for survival op the 
human plane. Whoever contributes to this educates jg, 
fitness.*—Arthur H Steinhaus, Chief, Physical Edy. 
cation and Health Activities, U. S. Office of Education, 


On 


postwar planning very 
in the limelight, all in the Pe 


of health, physical education, and te. 
reation ought to become concerned 
with a problem that assumes mor 
serious proportions as the day of victory approaches 
That problem to put it briefly, is what will be done 
with the more than ten million men and women await 
ing discharge after the signing of the Armistice? 
Moreover, how are the program, facilities, leadership, 
and finance to be coordinated into an efficient morale. 
sustaining force? 


Planning for 
Morale 


As one can readily imagine, these service men and 
women will be very anxious to return to civilian life 
On the practical side, we know that the demobilization 
of our armed forces will take many months at beg, 
With the maintenance of morale considerably easier 
during wartime than when hostilities are over, th 
Army and Navy authorities will find themselves fac- 
ing an unwieldly problem. 


Herein rests a challenge that our profession should 


not allow to go unanswered. In order to do this 
fectively, the President of our Association might in 
corporate this problem on the agenda of the National 
Committee in cooperation with the Educational Pol: 
cies Commission of the N.E.A. However, should this 
not be feasible, then it would certainly warrant the 
appointment of a separate committee. 


In either case, the findings ought to be made avail 
able to the armed services as soon as possible. This 
might forestall a situation similar to the one after 
World War I when the men were in an exceedingly 
demoralized state. At that time, the answer to the 
problem was to give the soldiers more drill which, 
needless to say, was very unpopular and detrimental 
to the failing morale. With many times the number 
taking part in this war, we certainly cannot afford to 
repeat that mistake. 

There is no time to be lost in deciding on the at 
ministration of a well rounded program that will up 
hold the morale of the armed forces at a time whet 
it will be subjected to its severest test —H. D. Corbin, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


* Reprinted from Education for Victory, May 20, 1944. 
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JUCATION 


The Sporting Scene 


By 


HERB GRAFFIS 


Sports Editor 
Esquire Magazine 


realize how they almost gave this war away. 
It eventually got into your Uncle’s thick and 
trusting head that oil sold to Japan by his old money- 
hungry nephews flew Jap planes into Pearl Harbor. 
Horrible souvenirs‘ of New York’s abandoned Sixth 
Avenue L and bloody bits of junked American auto- 
mobiles were taken from the maimed American battlers 
in the Far East. 

But the exports of munitions weren’t the exports of 
primary importance to nations that were drawing 
long-range beads on the opulent United States. 

It was the export of American sports coaches and 
their methods that resulted in developing the enemy’s 
warring strength to the degree that nearly brought 
them a quick victory. 

War demands manpower before munitions. Ameri- 
can athletic coaches who went abroad as peaceful muscle 
missionaries unwittingly pioneered for farsighted gen- 
eral staffs in developing the manpower needed in battle. 

Almost forty years ago began the unsuspecting ex- 
portation of the tremendously valuable weapon of 
American athletic coaching which has been used 
against us. The late Elwood Brown, American 
Y.M.C.A. coach, went to the Philippines as athletic 
director of the Manila Y.M.C.A. Brown established 
the Far Eastern Games, an oriental Olympiad.  Fili- 
pinos, Japanese and Chinese were the contestants. 

The Filipinos’ performance in the games was dis- 
tressing but informative to the Japs, who were growing 
cocky and predatory after their victory over China in 
the war of 1894-5 and defeat of the Russians in 1904-5. 
In battle, Japan had whipped nations of far greater 
population, but had been outdone in the Far Eastern 
games competition by a nation of approximately one- 
fifth its population. 

It was and still is contrary to Jap temperament to ac- 
cept the idea of defeat of its mightiest in anything. No 
score is kept when the Mikado plays golf. The phan- 
tom of Col. Bogey can’t be allowed to whip the Son 
of Heaven. 

Consequently the Japanese government eagerly wel- 
comed another Brown, Franklin (now with the Douglas 
Aircraft Corporation in Los Angeles), whose services 
as athletic director at Tokyo were made available by 
the Foreign Committee of the Y.M.C.A. Franklin 
Brown became athletic adviser and coach of the Japa- 
nese Olympic teams at Antwerp (1920), Paris (1924) 
and Amsterdam (1928). His successor, Russell Dur- 


Copyright, 1944, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
pucago, Il. (Esquire, July, 1944). Reprinted by permission of 
rs. x 


Yi Uncle Sam and his nephews still don’t 
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gin, directed the Jap Olympiad teams at Los Angeles 
(1932) and Berlin (1936). 

As logical and impressive as the earlier demonstra- 
tions of American athletic coaching should have been 
to discerning military men, it wasn’t Japan’s officers 
who first saw the value of applying American sports 
training methods to improving national fighting ca- 
pacity. 

Strangely enough, it was the French who saw that. 
French military experts saw in American soldier sports 
during World War I and in the Inter-Ailied Games of 
1919 that what Americans considered merely a pastime 
was potentially one of the greatest developers of de- 
fense and offense essentials in fighting men. 

Louis C. Schroeder, now one of the authorities of the 
national physical fitness program of the Federal Security 
Agency, was loaned to the French to formulate a na- 
tional physical training program. Schroeder is a vet- 
eran and solid athletic director. However, the French 
situation was too much for him, as it was for the far- 
sighted minority of French army experts who looked 
ahead and saw that Germany would start another war. 
In that future war, they foresaw that trench warfare 
would be displaced by a war of movement demanding 
highest physical conditioning of the fighters regardless 
of probable extensive use of machine transportation. 

French military authorities had been astonished by 
the speed with which the doughboy was prepared for 


_ combat duty. The general practice in Europe was to 


require at least two years for the training of the soldier. 

The wisest of the French military students agreed 
that it was the early sports training of the Yank 
fighter that prepared him to be made quickly into a 
first-class fighting man. In acting upon this dis- 
covery the French opened eight Regional Centers of 
Physical Instruction throughout France. Americans 
were placed in charge. 

General Cottez issued his then famous but now vir- 
tually forgotten order requiring every poilu to learn to 
play baseball. 

In 1919 France formed its first Ministry of Sports, 
with Henri Pate as undersecretary. The ministry never 
succeeded in getting strong government and popular 
support. The Pate program, as outlined by American 
athletic advisers, was abandoned in 1929. 

Johnny Evers figured in the early and futile efforts 
of French military authorities in attempts to co-ordi- 
nate American athletic training with training of 
superior warriors. 

At Fontainebleau attempts were made to teach base- 
ball to the French, using equipment borrowed from the 
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U.S. Army. The biggest department of the box score 
was that registering the nose and eye injuries to the 
poilus. One French officer, watching the baseball school, 
remarked: “If this is baseball, givé me war.” 

Evers gave up and returned home, but Lou Schroeder 
stayed on to organize the Inter-Allied games and to 
become coach ofthe French Olympic team which com- 
peted at Antwerp. Schroeder also was retained by 
the French as technical adviser on the 1924 Olympiad 
at Paris. 

It was Japanese military observers, taking the cue 
from the French, who first got intensely busy at the 
job of utilizing the priceless export of American athletic 
training methods as a keystone of organization for war. 
German war lords also salvaged the lesson of the Amer- 
ican sports training from their defeat. 

Soviet military authorities also began to appreciate 
that the Americans had more than the Yanks appre- 
ciated in the war value of sports training. 

There certainly was nothing but the principle of 
brotherly love that actuated Elwood and Franklin 
Brown when they went into the Orient as Y.M.C.A. 
athletic directors. Their genius was not intended to 
be monopolized by the militarists. They gave their 
best to the schoolboys and girls of the Philippines, 
Japan and China in trying to make sound minds in 
strong bodies. But, like the brothers Wright and the 
airplane, the Browns’ contributions were misapplied by 
the war lords. 

The whole sickening story of selective service phy- 
sical rejections might have been skipped had the plans 
of Elwood Brown been adopted in his homeland. At 
least, so opines one competent authority, John W. 
Fuhrer of the George Williams College, a Y.M.C.A. 
training institution. 

Fuhrer, a veteran in physical tra‘ning, says that 
Elwood Brown, after seeing the governmental develop- 
ment of physical training in Japan, tried to get Ameri- 
can sports bodies unified. It was Brown’s belief that 
the Amateur Athletic Union, the colleges, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the athletic clubs and 
other athletic organizations, together with the Army 
and Navy, should co-ordinate themselves and make full 
and proper use of American expert athletic training as 
one of the most valuable of national assets. 

However, even the experts and their sponsors didn’t 
recognize the sign ficance of their exportation of Amer- 
ican athletic training, so Elwood Brown died without 
seeing signs that his foresight might be shared. 

Not one of each thousand of this nation’s most rabid 
sports fans has any idea of the extent to which Ameri- 
can athletic training talent has been exported. Hence 
it’s not strange that the average American civilians, 
most Washington officials, Army and Navy authori- 
ties or college presidents still don’t know how their 
foes used this export against us. Fortunately, some of 
this export was to friendly nations, but even then we 
don’t realize what effect the American technique had. 


Many American physical training experts have re- 
ceived foreign decorations in gratitude. At home the 
coaches usually receive the brush-off. 
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Ernest Hjertberg went to Sweden to train 
letes for the 1912 Olympiad. He was No, 1 
long list of exported athletic experts. He applied 
American training genius i ki he S Rc! 

g genius in making the Scandinavians 
great distance runners. Haegg, Andersson, Koleh. 
mainen, Ritola, Lehtonen, Nurmi and the rest .of the 
fleet northlanders are the direct result of coaching ideas 
brought by the sprightly old New Yorker who be- 
gan coaching in the United States more than 50 years 
ago. Hjertberg’s pioneering brought Lauri Pikhala to 
the U. S. to study American coaching. He returned 
home to develop the Finnish distance running stars. 

The Jap swimmers who came the back way into 
Singapore were the direct development of American 
coaching methods acquired by the Japanese. 

The Japs’ modern swimming began in 1917 when 
H. Brown opened the Y.M.C.A. natatorium in 
Tokyo, the first of its kind in Japan. Brown received 
the Imperial Decoration as honorary physical director 
of the Japanese Y.M.C.A. 

The Japs didn’t depend entirely on importing Amer- 
ican genius. They came over after it. Much of the 
basis of Jap swimming development was acquired by 
the Jap student, T. Yanagita, from Dr. Thomas Cure- 
ton, Jr. at the University of Illinois and Dr. Karpo- 
vich, when these experts were at Springfield College, 
and from Bob Kiphuth, Yale and American Olympic 
swimming coach. 

Johnny Weissmuller headed a fleet of Amer'can 
swimmers who displayed their methods to Japan in 
1928. American swimming instruction motion pic- 
tures were in big demand in Japan. 

Before the Warm-up War, American athletic coach- 
ing talent had been imported into Germany to coach an 
Olympic team. Alv:n Kraenzlein, famed athlete an‘ 
coach of the University of Pennsylvania, was invited 
to introduce American athletic methods to the Ger- 
mans, whose athletics were mainly in gymnastics and 
mass drills. Al Copeland, in his latter days a sports 
writer on the New York Daily News and once an 
athlete and coach of note, coached an Austrian Olympic 
team before World War I. 


Harry C. Buck, who died not long ago in Madras, 
went to coach an Indian Olympic team. Fred W. 
Dickens, who still is in Buenos Aires, was exported 
to coach the Argentine Olympic team. Platt Adams 
was shipped to coach Italy’s 1920 Olympic team. He 
was followed by Southern California’s Comstock, who 
coached Italy’s later Olympic teams. Harry Anderson 
pioneered among the American athletic coaches in 
Russia, going about 20 years ago to teach the muscular 
Muscovites the fundamentals of American sports train- 
ing. 

After the VIIth Olympiad at Antwerp in 1920, 
Marriot and Burford were imported from the United 
States to coach, respectively, the Greek and Polish 
Olympic teams. Chester Tobin, another Yankee ex- 
port, coached the Turkish Olympic athletes. Jo 
Pipal, now at Occidental College, coached the Czecho- 
slovakian Olympic contestants. The American coach 

‘ (Continued on Page 524) 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Revised June 1, 1944 


Preamble 

During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the de- 
velopment of children have, from time to time, become a part 
of the programs of these institutions. Such provisions include: 
health education, physical education, and recreation, for both 
children and teachers. To bring about a greater unity of 
purpose and correlation of effort among those engaged in the 
yarious aspects of this broad program, the AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is hereby formed 


and the following Constitution and By-Laws are adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article 1. Name 
Section 1—The organization shall be called the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
A Department of the National Education Association. 


Article Il. Aims 
Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation and are: 
a. To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 
b. To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 
c. To provide such means of promotion as will secure 
adequate programs. 


Article Il. Professional Groups 
Section 1—The Association shall include professional groups 
organized by Districts, States, Nations, and Provinces upon 
the basis of geographical location, Sections and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions as 


follows: Health Education; Physical Education; and Recrea- 
tion. 


Article V. Membership 


Section 1—The Association shall consist of members and 
patrons as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Government 
Section 1—The business of the Association shall be con- 
ducted by a Board of Directors, and a Representative Assem- 
bly, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article Honor Awards 
Section 1—Honor Awards may be given for meritorious 
service as provided in the By-Laws. 


Article VIII. Publications 
Section 1—The official publication shall be called the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, published and distributed 
as hereinafter provided. 
Section 2—The Association shall publish and distribute a 
Research Quarterly and such other materials as may be au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided. 


Article IX. Amendments 
: Section 1—This Constitution may be amended at any meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote as herein- 
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after provided. An affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds 
of the total membership of the Representative Assembly shall 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall be valid 
beyond thirty days after official notification. Amendments 
shall be published not later than the third issue of the Journal 
after being passed. 


BY-LAWS 
Article |. Membership 

Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be desig- 
nated as active, associate, professional, life, student, student 
professional, honorary, and patron. 

Section 2.—Active members shall consist of all persons pro- 
fessionally engaged in one or more of the various aspects of 
health education, physical education, or recreation. 

Section 3-—Associate members shall be those persons not 
professionally engaged in health education, physical education, 
or recreation, but interested in the support of these programs. 


Section 4.—Professional and life members shall be the same 
as active members except as defined in section 10 of this 
article. 


Section 5.—Student members .shall include: students attend- 
ing professional and teacher-training institutions preparing for 
health education, physical education, or recreation, and persons 
who have completed such training but who are not actively 
engaged in professional work. 


Section 6—Honorary members shall be persons outside the 
professions of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, elected to membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related fields. Can- 
didates for honorary membership shall be nominated by a 
member of the, Representative Assembly at its regular annual 
meeting and for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured through mail vote. Hon- 


orary members shall receive all publications of the Association 
without charge. 


Section 7—Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $100.00 or more to the Association. Patrons 
shall receive all official publications without additional charge. 


Section 8—Active, associate, professional, life, and student 
members shall be approved by the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer acting upon formal application of the candidate. 


Section 9—Only active, professional, life members, and 
patrons who are professionally engaged in health education, 
physical education, or recreation shall have the right to hold 
office or to vote in the election of members for the Represen- 
tative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 


Section 10.—The annual dues for active members shall be 
$2.50; associate members $2.50; professional members $5.00; 
student members $1.50; and student professional members 
$3.00. The annual dues shall begin with the month and year 
designated by the candidate. The life membership may be ob- 
tained upon payment of a single fee of $80.00, or $10.00 per 
year for ten consecutive years. Active, associate, and student 
members shall receive the official Journal. Professional mem- 
bers, life members, and patrons shaJl receive all publications 
of the Association. The publications shall be sent only to 
members whose dues have been paid. 


Section 11.—Libraries and reading clubs may secure all of- 


ficial publications of the Association through the payment of 
$5.00 annually. 
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Section 12—Any person may be restored to membership 
upon payment of dues for the current year. 


Article II. 


Section 1—The Representative Assembly shall corisist of 
the Board of Directors, District Presidents, one representative 
from each Section and Affiliated Organization as hereinafter 
provided, and one representative from each state, nation, or 
province association having twenty-five to one hundred active, 
professional, and life members in the National Association ; 
two representatives from each state, nation, or province asso- 
ciation having one-hundred-one to three hundred active, pro- 
fessional, and life members in the National Association; three 
representatives from each state, nation, or province association 
having three-hundred-one to five hundred active, professional, 
and life members in the National Association; with one addi- 
tional representative for each two-hundred-fifty of such mem- 
bers above five hundred; as provided in Section 2 of this arti- 
cle. State, nation, or province associations with less than 
twenty-five active, professional, or life members may petition 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation on the 
Representative Assembly. The representatives shall have equal 
rights. Each representative, except representatives of Affili- 
ated Organizations, shall have one vote. The Representative 
Assembly shall also include as non-voting members, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor. 


Section 2—Members of the Representative Assembly shall 
be members of the National Association, and, except certain 
members of the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 
and representatives from Sections and Affiliated Organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, nation, or province as- 
sociations according to district, state, nation, or province con- 
stitution and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of 
these By-Laws. Such members shall hold office until their 
successors are elected. 


Section 3—It shall be the duty of the Representative As- 
sembly to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws; 
to elect the officers, except as provided in Article V, Section 
2; to initiate such business as it deems desirable; and to exer- 
cise veto power over action taken by the Board of Directors 
upon three-fourths vote of those present at an official meeting, 
and other business as hereinafter provided. 


Section 4.-—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the Representative Assembly and 
shall make a report at each meeting and at the National Con- 
vention. He shall notify each state, nation, or province asso- 
ciation at least thirty days before its annual meeting of the 
number of persons in that state, nation, or province associa- 
tion who are members of the National Association. This in- 
formation is to be used by the state, nation, or province asso- 
ciation for determining the number of representatives to the 
Representative Assembly as provided in Section 1 of this Ar- 
ticle and in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5—An annual meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly shall be held at the time and place of the National Con- 
vention. Special meetings may be called by the President or 
by the written request of a majority of the Representative 
Assembly. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least thirty days 
prior to the proposed meeting. 


Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the Representative 
Assembly present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business as provided in Section 
3 of this Article. 


Section 7—Members of the Representative Assembly may 
vote by proxy providing the proxy is a member of the Na- 
tional Association. A proxy may cast votes for representa- 
tives of Sections, and for such state or district association 
representatives in his district who so authorize him in writing. 
Such authorization shall be presented to the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 


This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the 


Representative Assembly 


specific person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and ; 
must be signed by the member for whom the proxy is d Bee 
nated. Each member shall designate his own proxy sai ae 
more than two alternates, listing them in order of prefer may 
If a proxy is issued to more than one person, it thereb We 
comes automatically cancelled. a 
Section 8.—Members of the Association may attend all R 
resentative Assembly meetings without vote. By request ba 
Assembly member and upon unanimous consent of the Rigas 
sentative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to address briefly 
the members of the Assembly. y 


Article II]. Board of Directors 

Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall consist of the 
President, the President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the im- 
mediate Past President, and one representative from each of 
the several districts. The district representatives shall serye 
for three years, two being elected each year. It shall also 
include as a non-voting member, the Executive Secretary. 
Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be represented by 
proxy as provided in Article II, Section 7. Eight or more 
members of the Board of Directors present in person or by 
proxy shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of buysi- 
ness. 


Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to initiate and transact all business necessary for the condwt 
of the Association except as provided in Article II, Section 3. 


Article IV. Officers 
Section 1—The officers shall consist of the President, the 
President-Elect, the Vice Presidents, the immediate Past Pres- 
ident and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually by 
the Representative Assembly at the time of the regular annual 
meeting. The President-Elect shall automatically succeed to 
the office of the President at the conclusion of the next annual 
meeting. 

Section 3-—The President shall act as chairman of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Board of Directors, and Convention 
Committee of the National Convention as hereinbefore and 
hereinafter provided. He shall appoint all members of 
committees, both standing and presidents, with the exception 
of the Nominating Committee as hereinafter provided. Mem- 
bers of standing committees shall be approved by the Board 
of Directors and membership on such committees shall be 
rotating three-year terms and two consecutive terms shall not 
be permitted. President’s committees shall be appointed for a 
term of one year. 

Section 4—The President-Elect shall act for the President 
in his absence, and in case of death or resignation of the Pres- 
ident, the President-Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired 
term. 

Section 5—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by and shall hold office subject to the vote of the 
Representative Assembly. The duties and remuneration of this 
office shall be determined by the Board of Directors. He shall 
be bonded for the sum of $5000 and the Assistant Secretary 
for $1000, the annual premiums to be paid by the Association. 

Section 6—The President shall appoint annually a Certified 
Public Accountant who shall audit the books and accounts of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said Ac- 
countant shall be presented to the Board of Directors at the 
time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 
Section 1.—There shall be a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and 
one representative from each district of the National Associa- 


tion, appointed by the President of that district. These ap- 


pointments shall be made not later. than October 15. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shall publish the 
names of his committee in the December issue of the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. The membership at large 
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TION 


may suggest nominations to the chairman of the Nominating 
See chairmen of the nominating Committee shall write to 

gpa of the Representative Assembly on or before 
= ber 15, giving a list of the committee members and in- 
Se seatgestions for nominations to be sent to the chairman 
oo Nominating Committee or to the district representatives 
the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Assem- 
bly meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due 
consideration to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee is absent at 
the time of the annual meeting, the President of the National 
“Association shall appoint a substitute to attend, to insure full 
representation from all Districts. aes : 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Committee 
as to who the nominees shall be. The Committee shall first 
submit a slate of at least three names for the office of Presi- 
dent-Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated 
for one person ; otherwise the two persons with the highest 
number of votes shall again be voted upon. 

Section 2—The Vice Presidents for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation shall be nominated at least thirty days 
prior to the annual national convention by the chairmen and 
secretaries of the sections and affiliated organizations within 
their respective divisions, and shall be elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. A slate of at least three names for each 
Vice President shall be submitted to the Assembly in a man- 
ner to be determined by each Division. Vice Presidents shall 
be elected for a term of one year. 


Article VI. District, State, Nation, and Province 
Associations 

Section 1—There shall be the following districts: Eastern, 
Southern, Midwest, Central, Northwest, and Southwest. It 
shall be the duty of the Representative Assembly to assign the 
different states to their respective districts. 

Section 2—The provinces of Canada shall be considered 
upon the same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.—Each district is entitled to one page in each issue 
of the Journal for news items and announcements pertaining 
to that district. 

Section 4.—Each district, state, nation, or province may form 
its own association, make its own constitution, elect its own 
officers, and manage its own affairs provided the National Con- 
stitution and By-Laws be not violated. 

Section 5.—To be eligible for affiliation with the National 
Association, each district, state, nation, or province associa- 
tion must hold at least one meeting each year, reporting same 
to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation within thirty days after date of meeting. Each district 
shall submit a copy of its annual financial statement at this 
time. Each state, nation, or province association must have at 
least twenty-five members of the National Association to be 
affiliated with that body, as hereinafter provided unless it is 
admitted upon petition in accordance with Article II, Section 
1, of these By-Laws. 

Section 6.—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion, a state, nation, or province association shall petition the 
Representative Assembly through the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer at least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of 
the Assembly. The petition shall include a copy of the state, 
nation, or province constitution, a list of the officers of the 
association, a copy of the minutes of the last regular meeting, 
a list of its members who are members of the National Asso- 
ciation, and the names of the representative or representatives 
proposed for the Representative Assembly. 

Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or ex- 
pel any district, state, nation, or province association by two- 
thirds majority mail vote of the entire membership of the 
Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after 
date of official notification. A district, state, nation, or prov- 
ince association may be expelled for violation of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VII. Organizations and Sections 

Section 1—The term “organization” refers to the type of 
official service rendered by that body. The term “section” 
refers to major interests of persons who constitute that group. 

Section 2.—The following organizations are affiliated with 
the National Association: In the Health Education Division: 
American School Health Association; Y.W.C.A. Health Edu- 
cation Directors’ Association. 

In the Physical Education Division: American Academy of 
Physical Education; American Physiotherapy Association; 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc.; Canadian Physical Education 
Association; College Physical Education Association; Delta 
Psi Kappa; National Association of Physical Education for 
College Women; National Collegiate Athletic Association ; 
Phi Delta Pi; Phi Epsilon Kappa; Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education; and Physical Education 
Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North America. 

Section 3.—The following Sections are included in the Na- 
tional Association: 

Special Sections in the Health Education Division: Dental 
Health; First Aid and Safety Education; Health Instruction; 
Mental Health; School, Nursing; ‘School Nutrition; School 
Physicians ; Therapeutics. : 

Special Sections in the Physical Education Division: College 
and University Physical Education for Men; College and Uni- 
versity Physical Education for Women; Dance; Intramural 
Athletics; Men’s Athletics; Private School Physical Educa- 
tion; Public School Physical Education; Women’s Athletics. 

Special Sections in the Recreation Division: Camping and 
Outing; College Recreation; Industrial Recreation; Institu- 
tional Recreation; Municipal Recreation; Park Recreation; 
Private Recreation; School Recreation. 

General Sections in all three Divisions: Administration and 
Supervision; Measurement and Evaluation; Professional Edu- 
cation; Professional and Public Relationships; Research; Stu- 
dent. 

Section 4.—Each Organization or Section shall have the 
right to fix the qualifications of its members. 

Section 5—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation with 
the National Association, each Section must present or spon- 
sor a program in connection with the National Convention. 
Each Affiliated Organization may present or sponsor a pro- 
gram in connection with the National Convention, and must in 
addition, have a minimum of twenty-five members who are 
members of the National Association. Members of the Na- 
tional Association may attend the programs and discussions of 
any Section. Each Section shall hold a meeting at the annual 
convention for the purpose of conducting such business as it 
may deem necessary. Each Section shall elect officers at this 
business meeting unless other arrangements for the election of 
officers have been made. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion an Organization or Section shall petition the Represen- 
tative Assembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
at least thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Assem- 
bly. The petition shall include the title, purpose, and officers 
of the Organization or Section, a copy of the minutes of its 
last regular meeting, a list of its members who are members 
of the National Association and the name of the representative 
proposed for the Representative Assembly, as provided in Sec- 
tion 8 of this article. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall send a copy of the petition to each member of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at least ten days before the date of said 
meeting. 

Section 7—The Representative Assembly may accept or 
expel any Organization or Section at a regularly authorized 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present. An 
Organization or Section may be expelled for violation of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8—Each Organization or Section shall elect one 

(Continued on Page 524) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Recommendations of Joint Committee 


THE following statement outlining a suggested program for 

physical fitness for schools and colleges of America was 
recently released by Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Physical Fitness. Correspondence 
relating to the work of the Joint Committee may be sent to 
Colonel Rowntree, Medical Division, U. S. Army, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


A Succestep “Krep Frr”’ Program For SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLEGES OF AMERICA 
By 
The Joint Committee on Physical Fitness of the National 
Committee on Physical Fitness and the American 
Medical Association 


The schools and colleges of America have contributed greatly 
to the health and fitness of young Americans, but even greater 
effort is needed if their contribution is to attain a level com- 
mensurate with their opportunities and responsibilities to their 
pupils and to their communities. The nationwide popular im- 
petus given physical fitness by the Joint Committee of the 
American Medical Association and the National Committee 
on Physical Fitness can help the schools and colleges to gain 
more public support for programs and facilities in health and 
physical education needed for the attainment of the high level 
of physical fitness desirable for American youth. 

The following recommendations are proposed to help schools 
and colleges to define more clearly their responsibilities and 
to help them to attain these goals: 

Recommendation I.—It is recommended that the following 
objectives be proposed to schools as minimum requirements of 
their programs in health and physical education: 

1. Thorough physical examination of all children (a) on or 
before admission to school and at such regular intervals there- 
after as may be deemed advisable, (b) on readmission to 
school following any major illness, (c) on teacher referral 
when the pupil’s appearance, performance, or routine screen- 
ing test records suggest failing health or defects. Whenever 
possible the parent or teacher should attend the examination of 
younger children. 

2. Daily teacher inspection of all pupils for signs of devia- 
tion from normal health status. 

3. Routine screening tests to discover defects of vision and 
hearing and failure to grow. 

4. At least annual, preferably semiannual, dental attention 
for every pupil. 

An annual inventory of the physical abilities of every 
pupil by teachers of physical education. 

6. Suitable follow-up work to assure (a) the correction of 
correctible defects and the prevention of preventable conditions, 
and (b) the assignment of pupils to modified activity programs 
where this is needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative record blank designed to follow 
the child throughout his school life and to record (a) the 
results of physical examinations, screening tests, and physical 
fitness inventories, and (b) the dates of major illnesses, im- 
munizations, dental visits, and’ corrective measures taken. 

8. Organized health instruction on all school levels and 
planned healthful living throughout the school experience. At 
elementary levels this may be undertaken as a part of larger 
projects. At secondary levels there is need,-in addition, for 
instruction specifically devoted to this area. This should not be 
as a “rainy day” substitute for or otherwise at the expense of 
.physical education. Irrespective of title or departmental af- 
filiation such instruction must develop accurate knowledge, ap- 
propriate attitudes, and sound habits aimed to further indi- 
vidual and community health. This demands at least a semester 
course of organized health instruction on the junior high 


school level and a semester or year course on the 
school level, equivalent in length and regulations to 
ard courses, to be required of all students. 
should be taught by adequately prepared teach 
requirement for graduation. 

9. At the elementary level at least 40 minutes daily, exc} 
sive of recess periods devoted to planned physical educating 
activities suited to the grade level involved. " 

10. At the secondary level (grades 7 to 12) g dail 
period of vigorous physical education. This period should be 
at least as long as the regulation class period, and be scheduled 
within the school day. Pupils should be classified in respect 
to sex and grade, ability or special needs. Standards should 
be set for passing the course in all grades, and acceptable per- 
formance required for promotion and graduation. 

11. Expert supervision and direction at local and state levels 
as for other fields. In some instances the training of a person 
may qualify him to supervise both health and physical educa. 
tion. 

12. The strengthening and extending of advisory and cop. 
sultative services of the U. S. Office of Education in these 
areas. 

Further school efforts to improve the physical fitness of 
youth could wisely be directed toward (1) extension of health 
inventory and correction of defects in the pre-school years 
(2) insuring sound mental health, (3) improvement of child 
nutrition through the provision of adequate school lunches, (4) 
provision of camping and other extended school services cop- 
tributing to health, (5) systematic cooperation with all com. 
munity health efforts such as tuberculosis case finding, venereal 
disease control, and maternal and child health clinics. 

Recommendation II.—It is recommended that teacher-train- 
ing institutions be urged to include in their program for train- 
ing teachers, instruction and practice in the daily observation 
of children for the purposes of detecting signs indicating pos- 
sible deviations from normal health and development. 

Recommendation III.—It is recommended that professional 
training institutions be urged to revise if necessary their pro- 
grams for the training of teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion and of recreation leaders to give special consideration to 
promotion of health and physical fitness. 

Recommendation IV.—It is recommended that teacher-train- 
ing institutions be urged to give some training in the conduct 
of physical activities to all prospective teachers. 

Recommendation V.—It is recommended that plans be per- 
fected for giving special consideration to postwar planning of 
school facilities toward better provision for coordinated school 
and community health and physical education programs and 
for extended community use of school facilities. 
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To St. Louis for Annual Conference 


HE Subcommittee of the Board of Directors, which was 

empowered to determine if an annual conference were to be 
held in 1944-45 and to select the conference city, met in Sep 
tember. After reviewing the travel situation and the need fora 
conference and after considering carefully the respective i 
vitations for the conference, the data previously made available 
by local, state, district, and national leaders, and the informe 
tion possessed by the members of the committee on the it 
numerable factors involved, the following action was taken: (I) 
plans to hold a conference should go forward and if the situ 
tion develops at a later date to make the feasibility of holding a 
conference questionable, the committee shall reconvene to recot- 
sider the decision; (2) St. Louis is to be the conference city 
if arrangements in regard to local conditions and relationships 
are developed satisfactorily; and (3) the conference dates aft 
to be April 17-21 with headquarters at the New Hotel Jeffer 
son, provided details of the contract can be arranged. 
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The Program Committee met in St. Louis, October 10, to 
F Sais specific plans. Details of this meeting will be an- 
0 


nounced next month. 
Wartime Health and Education 


HE second series of hearings on the Nation’s Wartime 
Tyyeatth Program conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education was held September 18, 19, and 


Representatives of the American Medical Association, other 

coups of physicians, Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans, other 
dh organizations, and of industry and labor gave testimony 
concerning some of the most important health problems facing 

ited States. 

Sapa of this meeting as well as others which have 
been and are to be held, is to construct a forward-looking and 
sound nationwide program which will help insure a higher 
health level for all Americans. It is hoped by bringing all in- 
terested groups together that a plan which will be acceptable 
can be worked out with speed and vigor. 

The previous hearings are now available in printed form. 
Part I, Juvenile Delinquency; Part II, Pascagoula, Mississippi ; 
Part III, Fixed Incomes in the War Economy, and those to 
follow may be obtained free of charge by writing to the Sub- 
committee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Membership Quota Plan 


THE results of the membership campaign based upon the 
quota system as judged by the extent of cooperation pledged 
and by the actual income for membership during September 
and October have been encouraging. Membership income for 
the month of September was approximately fifty per cent 
greater than for September in any previous year. The total 
membership goal for the year 12,522, represents a fifty per cent 
increase over the membership count as of June 1, 1944. 

State and district presidents who have not already responded 
are urged to send to the Washington office as soon as possible 
the following information: 

1. Acceptance or rejection of their respective quotas. 

2. Names and addresses of membership directors. 

3.. Names and addresses of those to whom membership 
packets are to be sent. 

4. The tentative organization plan for the state or district. 

5. Suggestions, comments, and criticisms that may aid in 


the campaign. 


R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


UBSCRIPTIONS to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial have 
been received from the following since the June issue of 

the Journal went to press: 

Florence Goodhue, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Minnesota Association, H.P.E.R., Winona, Minn. 

Robert McCay Green, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martin Bloom, Au Sable Forks, N. Y.° 

May E. W. Fagan, Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 

Women’s Dept., Physical Education, Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ruth L. Boughner, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Jane S. Harrison, Montoursville, Pa. 

Berkeley Unit of H.P.E.R., Berkeley, Calif. 

San Francisco Unit, H.P.E.R., San Francisco, Calif. 

Marcella D. Carolan, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Efmon L. Vernier, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Alice L. Backus, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

G. Carl Veith, New Haven, Conn. 

Edgar G. Smeltzer, Hempstead, N. Y. 

William G. Moorhead, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

L, W. Olds, Michigan 

Gertrude A. Baker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grace Woody, Muncie, Indiana 


Intramural Athletics 


REW individuals, if any, doubt the importance of intramural 
sports in the health, physical education, and recreation pro- 
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gram. As a result of the emphasis upon intramural sports by 
the armed forces our schools and colleges may well formulate 
some new emphases and approaches in their organizational and 
administrative programs. Schools and colleges need not de- 
emphasize nor eliminate varsity teams, provided they remain 
sensitive to the requirements and desires of the majority of their 
students. If properly organized and conducted, intramural 
athletics and interscholastic athletics are essential phases of a 
modern program, phases of which need not conflict in any 
manner but-Which can serve to reenforce each other and be in- 
gredients of a total program. A great deal has been accom- 
plished in the development of successful intramural programs 
on the college level. The chairman of the Intramural Athletics 
Section, Mr. Milton R. Howard, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, feels that a survey of the situation in high 
schools throughout the country will provide many helpful sug- 
gestions. There is a great need for a study of the organization 
and promotion of games having large carry-over values, as 
well as a careful evaluation of plans for the organization and 
administration of intramural sports programs and of personal 
arrangements. A survey questionnaire is being prepared to 
try and discover some of the answers to the problems. The 
success of this study will depend upon the cooperation of in- 
terested members and will be reported upon at the April meet- 
ing of the Association. Suggestions regarding questionnaires, 
or pertinent program ideas now in operation, will be greatly 
appreciated if sent to the chairman. 


Honor Award Fellows 


GINCE the inauguration of the plan fourteen years ago to 

recognize officially those individuals who have rendered 
meritorious service to the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation there have been 182 recipients of the Honor 
Awerd Certificate. Qualifications for determining Honor 
Award recipients may be found elsewhere in this issue. The 
names and the years in which the awards were granted follow: 


1931 


Gertrude Moulton 
James Naismith 
J. Anna Norris 
Henry Panzer 
Ethel Perrin 

J. E. Raycroft 
William Reuter 
C. W. Savage 
J. E. Schmidlin 
E. C. Schneider 
Carl Schrader 
Herman Seibert 
George Seikel 
William Skarstrom 


W. G. Anderson 
Jessie Bancroft 

H. S. Braucher 
John Brown, Jr. 
Elizabeth Burchenal 
William Burdick 
Joseph Cermak 
Lydia Clark 

Louis J. Cooke 
Gertrude Dudley 
Delphine Hanna 
Oliver Hebbert 

C. W. Hetherington 
Amy Homans 


E. C. Howe A. S. Stagg 

H. F. Kallenberg W. A. Stecher 

W. H. Kilpatrick T. A. Storey 

A. E. Kindervater Henry Suder 

W. J. Kopp Blanche M. Trilling 
Joseph Lee J. F. Williams 


F, W. Maroney Georte Wittich 
J. H. McCurdy Thomas Wood 
R. T. McKenzie August Zapp 
George Meylan Carl Ziegler 


1932 
H. S. Anderson 
James A. Babbitt 
Marjorie Bouve 
E. C. Broome 
Harry B. Burns 


Charles Keene 
Abby S. Mayhew 
Helen McKinstry 
E. D. Mitchell 
Frances Musselman 


Gertrude Colby Jay B. Nash 
W. E. Day Emil Rath 

E. C. Delaporte Dudley B. Reed 
Carolos B. Ellis J. E. Rogers 
Louise Freer J. F. Rogers 
Ernst Hermann L. S. St. John 
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R. D. Warden 
Agnes Wayman 


M. E. Allentzhauser 
Josephine Beiderhase 
Margaret Bell 

David K. Brace 
Alfred Brodbeck 
Julius Doerter 
George J. Fisher 
Otto Gruebel 

Emil Groener 


J. F. Bovard 

C. L. Brownell 

L. R. Burnett 

J. E. Davis 
Margaret H’Doubler 
W. L. Hughes 


W. R. LaPorte 


Hugo Bezdek 
Vaughn Blanchard 
Mabel Bragg 

C. H. Burkhardt 
Mary C. Coleman 
Martin I. Foss 


Frederick W. Cozens 
Ruth Elliott 

Edgar Fauver 
Edwin Fauver 


A. K. Aldinger 
Rosalind Cassidy 
A. Lester Crapser 


Virgil Kenneth Brow 
Helen W. Hazelton 
Hiram A. Jones 
Guy S. Lowman 


Edna Bailey 
A. D. Browne 
Ruth Evans 
C. D. Giauque 


G. B. Affleck 

Laurentine Collins 
Elizabeth Halsey 
Anne F. Hodgkins 


Oliver K. Cornwell 
Howard H. House 
Dorothy La Salle 

Grover W. Mueller 


Walter H. Brown 
Louise Cobb 
Dorothy Enderis 
Mary G. Hutchinson 


Elwood C. Davis 
Ruth Glassow 

Helen Manley 
William F. Meredith 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Mabel Lee 
Robert Nohr 
E. A. Poos 
Lory Prentiss 
Ethel Rockwell 


F. W. Marvel 
G. A. May 
W. G. Moorhead 
F. A. Rowe 
ecca Stoneroad 


N. P. Neilson 
‘P. .Schott 
F. R. Rogers 
HH. A. Scott 


Edith M. Gates 
Strong Hinman 
C. H. McCloy 
Jackson R. Sharman 


Jessie R. Garrison 
Eugene W. Nixon 
Arthur H Steinhaus 


Thomas Nelson Metcalf 


Alfreda Mosscrop 


Josephine L. Rathbone 


S. C. Staley 


E. V. Graves 
George Hjelte 
Grace Jones 

Fred Luehring 


Clair V. Langton 
Fannie B. Shaw 
Florence Somers 
Winifred Van Hagan 


Paul C. Phillips 
August H. Pritzlaff 
Clare H. Small 
Clair E. Turner 


Willard W. Patty 
Norma Schwendener 
William K. Streit 
Paul R. Washke 


Delbert Oberteuffer 
Harold Orion 
John W. Studebaker 
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Katherine W. Montgome 
George T. Stafford 
Kathleen W. Wootten 


Karl W. Bookwalter 
Charles W. Davis 
Floyd R. Eastwood 
Thomas E. McDonough 


To the Members 


PoOk the benefit of readers of the Journal the following facts 

are presented to prevent disappointment, delay in receiving 
copies, and missing copies needed to keep files complete, and 
to reduce the unnecessary correspondence which is a drain on 
the headquarters staff. 

A new system of expirations is in effect. Subscription to 
the Journal expire in September, December, or March. They 
start in October, January, or April. When starting a member. 
ship the individual should indicate one of three choices of 
months, i.e, October, January, or April. When subscribers 
allow several months to elapse before renewing their subscrip- 
tion, the latter will be renewed as of the current starting 
month, unless the subscriber specifically requests the renewal 
to begin as of the expiration, in which case back copies are 
sent if they are available. 

The Journal is published monthly from September to June 
(10 issues). No copies should be expected during July and 
August. 

The Research Quarterly is published in March, May, Octo- 
ber, and December. 


Georgia Adapts to Wartime Conditions 

Hse Georgia State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation, under the leadership of Dr. Gertrude 
Manchester, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
has carried on well despite the obstacles caused by war. Last 
April at Emory University the state association met with a 
large audience of secondary school principals and teachers. The 
following report has some worthy implications for efforts in 
other state associations. 

“Dr. Paul Munro, Superintendent of Schools in Columbus, 
talked on ‘An Administrator Looks at Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.’ This was followed by a panel discussion 
under the leadership of Dr. Thomas McDonough, the incoming 
President. The following fields were represented: Physical 
Education; Recreation; Health Education; Nutrition; State 
Department of Health; the Army; State Department of Educa- 
tion; the State Supervisors; and the Principals of two high 
schools, both boys and girls. We were particularly pleased to 
establish this relationship, and it is our aim to continue with 
such meetings if possible. We feel sure that our state associa- 
tion has gained more understanding, and, therefore, more 
friends and supporters. 

“Since the war emergency, our Association has departed 
somewhat from its constitution as we have not been able to 
have the usual meetings, and have not depended upon the 
usual dues and membership. We have functioned primarily 
through an Executive Board or Council, through the Publicity 
and Public Relations Committee, the Professional Standards 
Committee, and the District Chairmen, representing ten ad- 
ditional districts. We have had three meetings of our Execu- 
ive Council and have sent out newsletters and various other 
pertinent literature such as membership blanks in the National 
Association, announcements regarding the McKenzie Memorial 
Fund, pamphlets relating to The Role of Exercise in Physical 
Fitness, Educational Policies in Community Recreation, ett. 
We are planning now on a vocational guidance pamphlet in the 
field of physical education to attract the attention and interest 
of high school sudents.” 


Navy Inaugurates Rehabilitation Program 

A ews U. S. Navy has announced that Lt. Comdr. Charles 

Giauque, formerly of George Williams College, Chicago, 
and until recently the Physical Training Officer at the Nav 
Training Center, Sampson, New York, has been appointed t 
take charge of the new Navy Rehabilitation Program. Lt 
Comdr. Giauque is the new liaison officer between the Bureat 
of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
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Nominations for Honor Award Fellows, 1945 


Every member of the American Asso- 
ciation has the right and duty to make 
nominations of those men and women he 
thinks are worthy of this Honor. The 
procedure is as follows: (1) Send the 
name to the committee member _ repre- 
senting your district ; (2) Include all the 
reasons why you think this person _is 
deserving; (3) If requested to give 
further information on certain qualifica- 
tions, be willing to give it even if it takes 
time and effort; (4) Do this as soon as 
possible; do not wait for deadlines. 

The committee works by a code in 
order that qualifications of all nominees 
can be fairly represented. All candidates 
cannot be expected to meet all the cri- 
teria but all information submitted will 
be considered. The committee code in- 
cludes such facts as follows: member- 
ship in A.A.H.P.E.R.; age (at least 40) ; 
equivalent of master’s degree ; ten years’ 
experience in teaching physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation ; dis- 
tinguished service through our Associa- 
tion’; good character. 

As further background the committee 
believes that a good candidate will qual- 
ify at least in five of the following con- 
ditions : 

1. An elected office holder in the 
National Association. This will include 
Vice President of Divisions, and 2,.em- 
bers-at-Large. 

2. Chairman of a Section in the Na- 
tional or District Association. 

3. President of a District Association. 


4, President of College Physical Edu- 
caition Association. 


5. President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 


6. President of a State Society for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 


7. Chairman of a Committee of A.A. 
H.P.E.R. (not Booklet Committee). 


8. Outstanding leadership in some 
special field connected with physical edu- 
cation, health education, or recreation, 
not included in the above. 


9. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organizations, either in this 
organization or an organization affiliated 
with the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

10. Twenty or more addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, assem- 
blies, luncheon meetings, radio presenta- 
tions, and such other meetings held in 
interest and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recreation. 

11. Contributing articles for hand- 
books, newspapers, magazines not cov- 
ered below. 

12. Carrying on research problems 
which help to promote the profession. 

13. Author or co-author of one or 
more books on physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

14. Author of five or more articles 
accepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 

The District Chairmen are as follows: 

Central District: Mabel Lee, Univers- 
ity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Eastern District: Lloyd Jones, Penn- 


sylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Midwest District: Ruth Glassow, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Northwest District: Henry M. Foster, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Southern District: Fannie Shaw, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Southwest District: Louise S. Cobb, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Proper blanks for submitting names 
may be obtained from members of the 
committee or the chairman. Do it now! 
Joun F. Bovarp, Chairman 

Honor Awards Committee 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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for the new program. His duties will include’ the selection of 
competent naval personnel to be assigned the rehabilitation 
work. 
Endorsement for Values of Fitness 

ESPITE the fact that war places a premium on all the 

elements of total fitness there are occasional vicious, false, 
and dangerous rumors in which the values of fitness are be- 
littled. One of the best statements that refutes such self- 
defensive tactics was released early in the year in the Jnforma- 
tion Bulletin of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Its contents 
entitled “Guadalcanal Veteran Sorry He Wasn’t in Better 
Condition” follow. 

“I wish to God they had been twice as tough in conditioning 
me...” So writes a naval doctor who had once “crabbed and 
gtiped” when he was put through a rigorous physical fitness 
program before being assigned abroad. Why did a doctor need 
all that conditioning? But he didn’t complain about his physical 
condition after he got over, and found himself with the Marine 
group which invaded Guadalcanal. In an article forwarded to 
the director of training, First Naval District, he describes the 
necessity for a toughened, hardened physical constitution for 
anyone engaged in modern warfare: 

“Only men who had been well conditioned and were in good 
physical shape could stand up under the gruelling conditions 
_ existed at the time of the landing and the following 

ys. 

“The tropical diseases were rampant and those in poor 
Physical condition picked these up more rapidly, necessitating 
evacuation, in some cases, out of the area. 

“A few men from time to time broke under the strain. It 
was always those who were in poorer physical shape. 
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“It_ finally came my turn to be evacuated and it was then 
I wished I, personally, had béen a tougher, better physically 
conditioned officer than I was ... I am firmly convinced that 
an even more strenuous program of physical toughening and 
hardening will pay dividends in fewer men being evacuated .. . 
_ “Throughout days and nights we were subjected to repeated 
bombings and attacks. This meant long hours of work and 
lack of sleep . . . We had an improvised surgery in a tent 
on the shore . . . All our work was done in the light from 
flaming ammunition and gasoline. Even if we had had electric 
lights we wouldn’t have turned them on as the Japs were still 
over us. . . . My chief pharmacist’s mate was wounded .. . 
My corpsmen did not flinch once although we were under fire 
for the first time. 

“Two corpsmen circulated among the fighting men, taking 
their pulses and looking for signs of shock . . . Plasma in in- 
fusions was given. Some of the boys had three and four 
during the first 24 hours. 

“During the trip to New Caledonia the less toughened and 
hardened individuals began to show signs of weariness and 
neurotic symptoms . . . With men sleeping in three tier pipe 
berths down to the third and bottom holds, disease would have 
been rampant if they had already not been in good physical 
condition . . . Under these trying conditions personal hygiene 
is an absolute necessity, although twice as difficult to accom- 
plish. 

“If I had my training period to live over again, now that I 
have come back from the Solomons, I would spend all avail- 
able time in strengthening and conditioning myself. 

“To you officers and men who would better serve your 
country at home and on foreign soil, prepare yourselves to be 
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physically able to do so! Regardless of hardships involved,;. the 
end justifies the means!” 


Recommendations to the U. S. Office of Education 

Om the invitation of Dr. John W.:Studebaker, U. S. Com- 

missioner of Education, the following committee met in 
Washington last July 29 to formulate proposals for strength- 
ening the provisions for services of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the fields of health services, health instruction, physical 
education, and recreation: Dr. William L. Hughes, President, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Dr. Carl L. Nordly, Vice President, Recreation 
Division, Dr. Margaret Bell, Past President, Dr. Mabel Lee, 
Past President, and Dr. Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Studebaker has presented these proposals to the members 
of his staff and to the Bureau of the Budget. Later the pro- 
posals will be incorporated in his annual report to Congress. 
The report of the committee’s proposals follows. 

“A committee composed of representatives’ of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
recommends that there be provided in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation adequate staff to render services to teachers in ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and vocational education in the 
fields of health services, health instruction, physical education, 
athletics, and recreation. The functions of the Office of Educa- 
tion as a national service agency for the conduct of educational 
studies and the dissemination of the findings thereof cannot 
well be carried on in the fields represented by this committee 
unless specialists are added to the staff of the Office who are 
well trained and experienced in these particular fields. 

“Findings concerning the lack of physical fitness of many of 
our boys for service to the nation in the present war clearly 
point to the need that greater attention be paid to the fields of 
health and physical education by the part of the school systems 
of the various states. In wartime it becomes clearly evident 
how great a stake the nation has in the promotion of more 
effective programs in this educational field. It has also become 
manifest that the federal Office of Education is the strategic 
agency of the Federal Government to assist the schools in the 
endeavor to strengthen these programs. 

“It is the belief of this committee, therefore, that there should 
be added to the staff of the U. S. Office of Education one or 
more specialists for health instruction and for physical educa- 
tion at elementary, secondary, and higher education levels 
respectively. There should also be added specialists for school 
health services and for school-community recreation programs. 
Associated with these staff members of the Office of Education 
should be a National Advisory Committee of recognized special- 


ists representing various groups, organizations, and interests 
in these fields. 


“Thus prepared to render service, the following types of | 


studies and leadership activities might well be undertaken by 
the Office of Education: 

1. The conduct of research studies at elementary,. secondary, 
and higher education levels with respect to physical education, 
health education, health services, athletics, and school-commun- 
ity recreation. Such studies as the following are greatly 
needed : 

a. National statistics concerning the status of existing pro- 
grams at all levels, including enrollments by grades, cities, 
states; whether courses carry credit; bases for classifying stu- 
dents in health and physical education courses; school lunch 
programs; school recreation programs, etc. 

b. Studies of qualifications. of teachers, coaches, recreation 
directors, and other school health personnel. 

c. Studies of salaries and school provisions as to tenure, 
retirement allowances, health insurance of teachers, coaches, 
recreation directors, and other health personnel. 


d. Studies of teacher-certification provisions by various 
states. 


_ @. Studies of average class size and teacher load in schools 
of various sizes. 

f. Studies of school facilities and equipment with respect to 
health, physical education, and recreation, including the pro- 
vision of suggestive blueprints and minimum lists of equipment. 
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Studies of per-pupil costs for health, Physical education, 
and recreation in various states and institutions. 
' h. Summary and digest of state and local laws and re 
tions relating to health examinations, required Physical eq, 
tion, vaccination, immunization, dental prophylaxis, and r he 
ation of physical defects. . 

i. Studies of the organization and administration of sch 

00] 

programs of health, physical education, and recreation includ. 
ing such matters as provision of insurance policies covers ; 
accidents in physical education and athletics, Programing of 
students and teachers for physical education, arrangements {or 
extended school services, the organization of school health 
councils and other safety controls. 

j. Studies of teacher education, including such items as the 
institutions offering such training, courses 
teacher placement activities, and the like. 

k. The promotion of cooperative research in institutions and 
agencies prepared to carry on careful scientific studies of such 
matters as: the physiological effects of physical exercises 
physical rehabilitation through physical exercise, nutrition ond 
exercise in relation to weight control, physical standards in re. 
lation to various age groups and physiological types, 

2. The provision of consultative services: In the fields of 
health services, health instruction, physical education, and re. 
creation the Office of Education should be prepared to render 
consultative services to workers in the field through institutes, 
conferences, individual consultations, and similar means, 

3. Dissemination of authoritative information: The Office 
of Education should be prepared to disseminate authoritative 
information based on careful research studies, investigations, 
and surveys by such various means as periodical publications, 
bulletins, monographs, bibliographies, abstracts of significant 
studies, film lists, courses of study, and letters to individuals,” 


Rehabilitation 

7 proceedings of the meeting of the National Council on 

Rehabilitation held at the National Conference on Social 
Work last May in Cleveland present an over-all view of the 
processes of rehabilitation. The proceedings include discussions 
by Dr. Philip D. Wilson, President of the National Council on 
Rehabilitation, Mr. Michael J. Shortley, Director of the U. §. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Mr. K. Vernon Banta, 
Principal Employment Specialist for the Physically Handi- 
capped, War Manpower Commission, and Dr. McKee Fisk, 
who represented General Hines, the Administrator of Veteran 
Affairs. Single copies may be secured free on request from the 
national office. 

Summary and Implications of New York Conference 

 Bipoboges of the printed summary and implications of the 

1944 Annual Conference held in New York City are now 
available in the national office. Quantity supplies may be 
secured free for distribution and discussion at local forums, 
state meetings, and similar gatherings. Particularly, it is 
desirable to use them in connection with meetings sponsored 
for school administrators and laymen. Twenty thousand copies 
of the summary were reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company. 


Directory of Association Personnel 
UE to the fact that there have been many changes in 
positions and many elections are held at fall meetings! the 
proposed Directory of Association Personnel will not be pub- 
lished in the Journal until January. The directory will include 
the names and addresses of state presidents, state directors, 


district officers, section officers and members of the Representa 
tive Assembly. 


Advancement for Former Assistant Secretary 

M's Elizabeth Noyes, who served the National Association 

very faithfully and efficiently as Assistant Secretary for 
seven years joined the forces of the American Red Cross i 
August, 1942, and was assigned overseas duty in the Pacific 
theatre. She has recently been promoted to Assistant Field 
Director and is engaged in welfare work. Her address 
American Red Cross, A. P. O. 710, c/o Postmaster, Saf 
Francisco, California. 
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Eastern District 
Association News 


By H. Harrison Clarke 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK By Alfred G. Andrews 

Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, has accepted the office of Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Eastern District Association for this coming 
year, 1944-45. Dr. Clarke is also the news editor for the 
Eastern District. All Eastern District state editors should send 
news items to Dr. Clarke in advance of the first of the month 
so that the district news may be sent to the Editor in the 
Washington office by the first. 

Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, New Rochelle, New York, has re- 
signed as Vice President of Physical Education of the Eastern 
District Association. Dr. Vernier, now Captain Vernier of the 


mittee reports was arranged. 

In opening the conference, Dr. H. Harrison Clarke of 
Syracuse University, President of the state association, stressed 
the importance of vigorous committee action. He gave the dele- 
gates the following charge: “Define the essential principles of 
our profession. Let first things come first. Plan a program 
based upon the best philosophical thought and the soundest sci- 
entific evidence available. Recognize and encourage outstanding 
professional efforts wherever they exist. Be specific in your 
recommendations, rather than vague and wordy. Be courageous 
in resolving controversial issues. And, by all means in your 
power, avoid a return to mundane and ineffective prewar pro- 
grams.” 

In working out its study, the state association has secured the 
advice and_ assistance of two non-association groups which are 
able to make significant contributions to the project, as follows: 

1. Board of Administrative Consultants: This Board is com- 
posed of representatives from all state organizations of school 
administrators, such as: secondary school principals, elementary 
school principals, school superintendents, district superintendents, 
school board associations, and so forth. A very helpful report 
from the Board was given at the meeting. 

2. Board of General Advisers: On this Board are representa- 


Have you ever seriously considered what a splendid 
gift that membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. would make— 

FOR a man or woman in the service? 

FOR a graduating senior? 

FOR a birthday remembrance to a friend? 

FOR a Christmas present to anyone in the field? 

FOR anyone outside the field who has responsibilities 

for any phase of our program? 

Such a gift would be more than a gift. It would 
serve to: 

Create a monthly and long-term reminder of your kind- 

liness and professional zeal; 

Help someone else keep up with the field; 

Initiate or give impetus to a life-long professional 

spirit ; : 

Assist the fight for professional status; 

Improve a local program and thus aid the war effort; 

Add strength to the national movement for total fit- 

ness: 

Create good will by indirectly preventing someone 

from getting into a professional rut. 

Your gift can range from $1.50 for a student member- 
ship to $80.00 for a life membership. 

Local, state, and district associations, women’s athletic 
associations, major student clubs, honorary professional 
fraternities, and sororities in the field, and departments 
in cities, colleges, and universities, especially those in 
teacher-education institutions, could use gift member- 
ships as a means of expressing appreciation and recog- 
nitiin for meritorious scholarship, leadership, or service. 

A letter to the national office accompanied by money 
order or check, indicating to whom a certain type of 


Gift Memberships 


gift membership is to be sent, is the recommended pro- 
cedure. The donor could indicate one of two procedures 
if the individual is found already to be a member: (1) 
extension of the membership for one or more years; or 
(2) naming several alternates in order of preference who 
are to receive the gift. The national office will notify 
the receiver of the gift, giving the type of membership 
and the donor’s name and address. A copy of the notice 
will be sent to the donor. 


The types of membership are as follows: 


Type Includes Cost 
PROFESSIONAL— 

Journal and Research Quarterly ......-..-.-------- $ 5.00 
ACTIVE— 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 2.50 
STUDENT— 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 1.50 
STUDENT PROFESSIONAL— 


Journal and Research Quarterly ............-.----- 3.00 
LIFE— 
All privileges of professional membership 


Installment plan—ten annual payments of 

ten dollars each 
SUBSCRIPTION TO RESEARCH 

QUARTERLY 


Foreign subscriptions to the Journal are $3.00. 
“Foreign” means all countries outside continental 
United States, including Canada and U. S. Territories. 

Student membership must be endorsed by the head 
of the major department. 


100.00 


Army of the United States, is on leave from his duties as 
director of Health and Physical Education in the New Rochelle 
Public Schools and temporarily assigned to the School for 
Special and Morale Services, Lexington, Virginia. 

Dr. Mary E. Spencer, Director of Health Education, School 
Department, Malden, Massachusetts, will serve as secretary of 
the Health and Nutritgon Section of the Eastern District Asso- 
ciation. Miss Melva “B. Bakkie of the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., is the section chairman. 

The New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation held a summer conference on July 20 
and 21 at Syracuse University. The purpose of the conference 
was to further the statewide study project the state association 
has undertaken this year. An opportunity for committees to 
meet was provided and a final meeting for summarizing com- 
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tives from Eastern District and National Associations and from 
the physical training organizations of the various branches of the 
armed forces. The following members of the Board spoke at 
the conference: Capt. Donna Niles, Women’s Army Corps; 
Lieut. Comdr. Charles D. Giauque, U. S. Navy Reconditioning 
Program; and Dr. Ben W. Miller, Executive Secretary, A.A. 
H.P.E.R. Ellis H. Champlin, Chief State Physical Education 
Bureau, served as summarizer. Other members of the Board are 
as follows: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New York State Director of 
Health and Physical Education; Col. Theodore P. Bank, Chief 
Athletics and Recreation, U. S. Army; Capt. Ralph Roberts, 
Army Air Base, Rome, N. Y.; Miss Dorothy La Salle, then 
Senior Specialist, U. S. Office of Education; Major Leonard 
Larson, Army Air Corps, Washington; George Ayars, President 
of Eastern District Association and State Director, Dover, Dela- 
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ware; and W. L. Hughes, President of the-National Association, 
Columbia University. 

A very important session of the conference was devoted to a 
consideration of the specific problems faced by the committees. 
Francis J. Moench, State Teachers College, Cortland, reported 
for the Committee on postwar problems and needs and conducted 
a detailed discussion period. This session contributed a good 
deal toward clarifying the thinking of the delegates. 


NEW JERSEY ..... . . +. By Martha Lahey 

Mr. Arthur Morr has arranged an interesting meeting to be 
held in connection with the Annual Convention of the New 
Jersey Educational Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City on Friday morning, November 10 at 10 o’clock. 
He extends a cordial invitation to physical educators in other 
states to join with us at this meeting to be held in the Keystone 
Room of the Hotel. The program follows: 

Chairman: Miss Margaret Millar, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Theme: “Our Job.” 

Speakers: Miss Martha Lahey, President, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Education; Dr. Heber H. Ryan, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey; 
Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, Director, Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education, State of New Jersey; Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, 
Associate Professor, Health and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. William L. Hughes, Presi- 
dent, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

Demonstration: Students, Panzer College, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

1. Rhythmic gymnastic composition 

2. Fundamentals of rhythmical gymnastics 
' 3. Hawaiian dancing by folk dance group 

The demonstration is under the leadership of Dr. Margaret 
C. Brown and Mr. A. Gorton. 

The Annual Convention of the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education is to be held on Friday, Decem- 
ber 8, at Trenton State Teachers College. An all-day program 
is being planned including talks, discussions, and demonstra- 
tions. 

A meeting of the Council was held Saturday, October 14, at 
the Roger Smith Hotel, New Brunswick, when many matters 
of interest were discussed by the committee chairmen who are 
busily engaged with their various duties. Those persons are: 
Arthur Morr of Camden, Program Committee; Mrs. Jessie 
Burnett of Passaic, Membership Committee; Robert Criswell 
of Newark, News Letter; John N. Richards of Newark, Nom- 
inating Committee; James Growney of West New York, Con- 
stitution Committee; Miss Mazie V. Scanlan of Atlantic City, 
Legislative Committee; and Edward Cooper of Linden, Honor 
Awards Committee. 


CONNECTICUT 

Lieutenant E. G. Van Bibber, formerly Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics at the University of Connecticut, is 
Officer-in-Charge of the Cadet Regiment of the U. S. Naval 
Flight Preparatory School, University of Pennsyvania, Phil- 
adelphia. From 1931 and prior to 1936 when he began his 
work in Connecticut he had served in various capacities at the 
University of Buffao and at Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Before being assigned his present 
location he served at the Ottumwa Naval Air Station in Iowa 
and at the WTS School at Cornell University. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . By Eleanor L. Crider 

The new school year was opened with a city-wide visual 
testing program and dental inspection for the students of the 
secondary level. This is one of the efforts being made to im- 
prove the general health inspection and follow-up in the school 
system in the national capital. 

The Physical Performance Test, prepared by the N.S.W.A. 
for high school girls, which was initiated last spring, was given 
again this fall at the opening of the activity season. 


J. Dallas Shirley, who held the position of Acting H, 
the Department of Health and Physical Education of — 4 
trict for the school year of 1943-1944 has been apa 
assistant principal at the Gordan Junior High School a: 
cessor will be appointed this fall. tia 
The high school boys took their physical fj 
first two weeks in October. — the 
The Washington Field Hockey Association 
September 23. The season promises to be an a 
organized teams from the service groups in the 
ity participating. 
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Central District 
«+ Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 


MINNESOTA . . . . - By Mercedes Gugisberg 


Glen Galligan, of the Winona State Teachers College staf, 
and President of the Minnesota Association for Health, Phys. 
ical Education, and Recreation, and Ralph Piper of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, are in training at the School for Special 
and Morale Services, Lexington, Virginia. After the training 
period, they will be assigned to one of the Service Commands 
to supervise the reconditioning and rehabilitation programs in 
the various Army hospitals. The work will be done by occy- 
pational therapists, physical therapists, and educational workers, 
Paul Schmidt of Rochester, vice president of the state associa- 
tion, will finish Dr. Galligan’s term of office as president. 

Mercedes Nelson, chairman of the State Legislation Com- 
mittee of the state association, reports that the committee has 
been very active during the summer months. The bill to be 
presented when the legislature convenes in January, 1945, will 
be an amendment to the present law. This amendment would 
make health and physical education mandatory in grades one 
through twelve; it would provide for a minimum of one period 
of daily participation in health and physical education with 
credit toward graduation; it would permit additional supervis- 
ory personnel in the State Department of Education. Excellent 
work has been done in public relations in building support for 
the legislative program. Letters explaining the desired legisla- 
tion and the great need for increased programs in health and 
physical education were sent to all statewide organizations and 
to many subdivisions. Members of the large legislative commit- 
tee were asked to make copies or send similar letters to organ- 
izations in their locality. This summer Dr. Carl Nordly and 
Harold K. Jack appeared before several groups and secured 
formal endorsement of the program. Notable in such support is 
the American Legion which took action to that effect at its 
state convention. The Minnesota Safety Council and the Com- 
monwealth Club of Minneapolis have approved the bill and 
have promised support. The bill will also be considered by the 
Ameri‘an Federation of Labor at its state convention, and it 
will be presented to the Parent-Teachers Association at its 
convention. 

The committee asks that every teacher of health and physical 
education consider himself a committee of one in public rela- 
tions, creating interest in fitness so the need for increased pro- 
grams will be apparent. They encourage all teachers to speak 
to as many organized groups as possible and secure appoint 
ments with candidates for the legislature to get commitments 
for the program. 

Roosevelt High School of Minneapolis has taken the lead in 
health education in that city. The material for health instruc- 
tion has been selected on the basis of pupil interest and need. 
The Health Council has already outlined its plans for the cur- 
rent year including such projects at Nutrition Week, Good 
Teeth Week, Build Resistance Against Tuberculosis Week, 
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ands or Anti-bacteria Week, Care of Your Eyes Week, 

4 Physical Fitness Week. Definite plans have been made for 
e use of the bulletin board, display case, auditorium programs, 
and for cooperation with other departments such as Art, Eng- 
jjsh, Home Economics. Mercedes Nelson is the Health Coun- 

ie and chairman of the Health Council. 
Rochester has finished an extensive summer playground 
In June the playground work began with a series 
of meetings for the leaders. Many tournaments were held 
throughout the season in checkers, dominoes, hexa, mills, 
horseshoes, table tennis, bike races, paddle tennis, tennis, bean 
bag, golf. There were scrapbook and leafbook exhibits. Clay 
modeling, flower, pet, and hobby shows were some of the 
special events. The playground program is organized and pro- 
moted by the Board of Education and the City Council. Leaders 
are members of the Public School staff to a great extent. 

Minnesota published its second newsletter in October. The 
purposes of this bulletin are (1) to stimulate membership in 
the state association, (2) to publicize the health and physical 
education meetings at the state convention of the Minnesota 
Education Association in St. Paul, October 26-27, (3) to 
promote the state legislation program, (4) to disseminate in- 
formation regarding the plans of the State Department for 
health education. The Publicity Committee of the state associa- 
tion is editing the newsletter. 

A series of twelve fall conferences in health and physical ed- 
ucation has been arranged for all secondary school health and 
physical education teachers in order that they may be prepared 
to carry out the federal and state program for the teaching of 
health and physical fitness in the schools. Every teacher of 
health and physical education in the secondary schools is ex- 
pected to attend one complete conference. The conference 
presents the state outline in physical education, the federal 
physical fitness program, and practical material which can be 
adapted easily by the teacher to local conditions, the latest 
developments in the field, and an opportunity for questions and 
discussion. A selected group of pupils from the host schools 
are used to demonstrate methods, techniques, and activities. 
The new plans for health education in the Minnesota schools, 
duties and responsibilities of the health directors, and methods 
of utilizing specific units in related courses are explained. A 
complete description of the core program in health education 
is presented coupled with practical helps and aids for the 
teaching of health. The meetings are held in the high schools 
of Litchfield, Benson, Fergus Falls, Brainerd, Robbinsdale, 
Rochester, Slayton, Thief River Falls, Hibbing, Moose Lake, 
and at the State Teachers Colleges of Mankato and Bemidji. 
Harold K. Jack, State Supervisor of Health, Physical ‘Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and James Witham, Health Consultant in 
the State Department of Education, are conducting the 
meetings. 


A school health committee was organized at the Health 
Center of St. Louis County, August 15, 1944. This committee is 
composed of representatives of the County Public Health De- 
partment and teachers and administrators. ,This committee-will 
act in an advisory capacity, and will give aid and advise on 
the schools’ many requests. It will acquaint the schools and 
public health department with their individual problems and 
help in the solution of these. A second meeting was called on 
August 24, for the purpose of planning talks to the teachers 
and administrators of the schools. A third meeting was held 
in the Health Center October 19. 

The chairman of the committee is Helen Manley, Director of 
Health and Physical Education. Rosemary Phillips, Director 
of Nurses, County Health Department, is secretary. 

Co-ed Sport Day was revived at Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, September 23, after having 
been discontinued four years ago. Teams for softball, volleyball, 
table tennis, lawn tennis, and archery were composed of equal 
numbers of men and women. Competition was on an iter- 
society basis with brother and Sister societies teamed together. 
The final event was a “Splash Party” in the pool for a!l partic- 
ipants. W.A.A. sponsored the Sport Day. 


Clean H 
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The Health and Physical Education Section of the Southeast 
Missouri District Teachers Association met at the Teachers 
College in Cape Girardeau on October 12. The program in- 
cluded a discussion of postwar plans for physical education and 
the showing of sports films. Walter Ford, May Green School, 
Cape Girardeau, was chairman of the ‘section. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


FLORIDA .... . By Henrietta Greenberg 

Seven Florida representatives attended the second week of 
the Southeastern: Recreation Executive School held at the 
University of Alabama, September 25-29. The school is being 
sponsored by the College of Education of the University of 
Alabama through the cooperation of the Federal Security 
Agency, Society of Recreation Workers of America, Industrial 
Recreation Association, State Recreation Committee of Florida, 
Southern District, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Florida Association of Recreation 
Workers, Alabama Association of Professional Public Recrea- 
tion Workers, State Recreation Committee of Georgia. The 
week’s program included “Philosophy of Recreation” discussed 
by Dr. Sherwood Gates, “Public Relations and Publicity” dis- 
cussed by William G. Robinson, “Financing Recreation and 
Control of Funds” by Mr. Robinson, “The Scope of Industrial 
Recreation,” discussed by Dr. Floyd Eastwood, “Recreation for 
Special Groups,” discussed by Leander G. Blackus, and “Office 
Administration,” discussed by George Syme, Jr. Florida’s repre- 
sentation included Mr. George Burr, Mrs. Marian Wood Huey, 
Mr. Cletus Allen, Mr. Julius Olson, Mr. Leo Andrews, Mr. 
Ralph Van Fleet, and Miss Henrietta Greenberg. 


GEORGIA... . . . By Thomas E. McDonough 

The officers of the Georgia State Association for Health 
and Physical Education are as follows: 

President—Thos. E. McDonough, Emory University; Presi- 
dent-Elect—Miss Ruth Sturgis, West College, Carro!ton, Ga.; 
Vice President (Health LEducation)—Miss Bonnie Turner, 
Savannah, Ga.; Vice President (Physical Education)—Mr. J. 
B. Scearce, North Georgia College, Dahlonega; Vice President 
(Recreation)—Mr. Charles Graves, Field Recreation Repre- 
sentative, Federal Security Agency, Atlanta; Secretary—Mr. 
Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta. 

The Georgia State Association started a national member- 
ship drive Sept. 1. Our work for the most part will be in- 
formal during the year as we have few physical educators in 
the state. We are planning a number of projects in conjunction 
with the State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Health. 


Mr. A. I. Rexinger, Coach. and Physical Education Director, 
Natchez, Mississippi, has sent in an excellent report of the 
boys’ physical education program in the Natchez High School. 
He is doing an excellent job in spite of such obstacles as slort- 
age of teachers, inadequate space, and lack of money. 

Outstanding phases of Mr. Rexinger’s program are: 

1. Health examination for each boy and girl by the County 
Health Officer and his staff; permanent health records; notice 
sent to parents with a request that the medical defects be cor- 
rected as soon as possible. 

2. A regular period of one hour for instruction in physical 
education during the school day not only for the physically able 
but for the handicapped as well. 

3. The showers and dressing period a part of the health pro- 


gram. 
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4. Provision for rainy days rather than sending students 
back to the study hall. 

5. Strong competition during physical education classes and 
after-school tournaments. 


6. A testing program at the end of each six weeks to in-— 


spire boys to try to improve their own record. 

7. An interesting obstacle course which the boys like very 
much. 

8. A recognition, through the local newspaper, of the school 
champions. 

9. An annual Spring Playday with every student participat- 
ing. 

10. A good, after-school softball league the last six weeks, 
when all interscholastic sports are over. 

Mr. Rexinger states, “Now that the State Department of 
Education has given recognition to physical education by grant- 
ing credits I feel that we should be on the alert to hold our 
work to a high standard. It is only by doing high grade work 
that we can hold the respect of the other departments. I have 
been fortunate in securing the enthusiastic support of all 
teachers. Without the support and cooperation of all teachers, 
physical education will rapidly develop into a gravy train.” 


National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics is a non-profit 
educational organization designed to serve the needs and in- 
terests of administrators, teachers, leaders and participants in 
athletic programs for girls and women. Active members of the 
Section are those women members of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation who are in- 
terested in athletics for girls and women and who participate 
in the work of the Section. The work-of the Section is based 
upon the belief that the one purpose of athletics for girls and 
women is the good of those who play. 

Some of the services maintained by the Section and available 
to both members and non-members are as follows: 

Publishing and revising rules for sports. 

Testing and rating women officials. 

Stating and interpreting standards for the athletic program. 

Arranging local, state, district, and national conferences and 
demonstrations. 

Sponsoring State Boards for the solution of local problems. 

Studying special problems and reporting on these in articles 
or special publications. 

Reviewing motion picture films on sports and distributing in- 
formation in regard to availability of visual aids of all types. 

Cooperating with other agencies or organizations serving the 


interests of girls and women.* 
* 


Dr. Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, has been 


appointed the Central District Chairman. 


Dr. Eleanor Metheny, Chairman of the Research Committee, 
announces that two grants-in-aid for research have been re- 
ceived, one from Indiana University and one from the Univers- 
ity of Texas. 

* * 

The leaflet, Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and 
Women, has been reprinted and a supply is again on hand at 
the Washington Office. Send requests to N.S.W.A. at the 
national office of the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


‘Washington 6, D. C. 


* Reprinted from the Official Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide, 
1944-45, sponsored by the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the A.A.H.P.E.R.. 


Martha Gable, Chairman of Public Relations, 
flyer entitled NSWA at Your Service. It will gi 
about the N.S.W.A., its purpose, condensed standa: 
available, etc. It will be available about Noy, 1. Watch 
the announcement of its release for you will want it on for 
for any conferences, meetings, etc., in your community, 
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Southwest District ‘el 
«+ Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


+ + By Leona Holbrook 

It is planned that in 2 November meetings will be again held by 
the Utah Education Association. This will provide an opportun- 
ity for our association to meet again on a statewide basis. For 
the past two years we have functioned in a, somewhat curtailed 
but efficient manner through regional meetings. 

Our annual publication, How We Do It, written by the 
teachers themselves will be distributed to members of our 
state association. In the past this has been one of the Promo- 
tional factors for membership in our organization. 

Miss Oreta Hall of the Utah State Executive Committe: 
has been named to be a representative of Utah on the South. 
west District Legislative Committee. She will replace Mrs. 
Alice Oakes Bronson who has other responsibilities and as 
signments in the Southwest District. 


NEW MEXICO... By John L. Briscoe 

Several high schools of the nae have resumed football after 
having dropped it because of the war. 

Mr. Tom Wiley, president of the New Meniie Industrial 
School for Boys at Springer, took a large group of his boys on 
a ten-day camping and fishing trip into the mountains. They 
pitched their tents in a very colorful spot at an altitude of more 
than nine thousand feet. The outing, which was somewhat of 
an experiment for this group of boys, proved very successful. 

This year the students of the University of New Mexico at 
Albuquerque have the opportunity of swimming in an outdoor 
heated swimming pool. The girls’ swimming classes use the 
Navy’s obstacle course which is set up for use in the pool. 

One of the most novel demonstrations of the State Fair, held 
in Albuquerque the last week in September was the square 
dancing on horseback, done by the boys and girls from Quay 
County, all members of the New Mexico Junior Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


News from the 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. ' 
This month the Dance Section space in the Journal will be 
devoted to the publishing of the “Proposed Platform for the 
National Dance Section of the American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation.” It is hoped that many 
comments and suggestions will be forthcoming from the readers 
of the Journal and the members of the National Dance Section 
After further study a final platform will be adopted by the 
Section sometime in the near future. In the meantime, pleas 
write any ideas you may have on the platform or the problems 
it presents to Ruth Bloomer, Chairman, National Dance Se 
tion, Dennison University, Granville, Ohio, or to the Dance 
Section secretary. In an effort to make this a truly represent 
tive platform, the officers of the Section are anxious to have all 
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dance teachers, aance enthusiasts and students, educators and 
dministrators study the material here presented and give their 
ss al and written comments on the nature of the platform, its 
veganizatiOn, and its contents. 
orm for the National Dance Section of the 
A for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 

Definition —Dancing is that branch of human activity through 
which man evokes in himself and others feelings, emotions, 
jdeas, and attitudes, objectified and communicated through sig- 
nificant rhythmic physical movement. 

Amplification. —W ithin the broad field of dancing, many types 
of dance evolved, each derived from the main stream of human 
movement in terms of a specific group of people, a specific 
time, and\a specific place. Dance should be considered as one 
broad field comprising different adaptations according to the 
functions which are served in relation to the people dancing, 
the time, and the place. 

Implications for Education.—Dance has unique contributions 
to make to the education of children, boys and girls, men and 
women. 

Growth and Development—Dance is a field of study which 
contributes to the development and integration of an individual 
or group through the use of movement as an expressive, com- 
municative, recreative, and socializing activity. 

Culture—Dance offers a means through which present-day 
experiences can be explored, objectified, and expressed, as well 
as a means for the transmission of cultural patterns of other 
times and other peoples. 

Leadership—Dancing offers situations concerned with the 
interaction of individuals and groups, through which qualities of 
leading and following can be experienced and evaluated. 

Individual Differences—Dance allows for individual varia- 
tions in interest, ability, and understanding because of the in- 
finite variety possible within the broad scope of the field. 

Social Values —With well trained teachers and under sympa- 
thetic administrations, dancing becomes a dynamic tool by 
which individuals and groups are shaped into more complete, 
more aware, and more valuable social beings. 

Rhythmic Training—Dance is the most rhythmic of human 
activities, requiring innumerable accurate adjustments of an in- 
dividual to many aspects of time, force, space, and other people 


dancing. As such, it becomes an excellent means for rhythmic . 


training and for sharpening rhythmic sensitivity. 

Art—Dance is an art. It holds within itself the means for 
satisfying fundamentai_urges for activity, creativity, and ex- 
pression. It uses the simplest and most direct medium, the 
human body, in action. Dance taps the main stream of basic 
human emotions and affords a way through which inner per- 
sonal feelings are channeled into outward universal forms. 

Implications for Total Fitness—Dance is physical activity 
based on the mastery of many skills of movement, used in a 
great variety of rhythmic, dynamic, and space patterns, for the 
purpose of expressing human experience. 

Physical Fitness—Because of the wide range of movement 
skills, dancing makes a real contribution to the development 
and maintenance of strength, agility, and endurance. Dance 
offers much more than these attributes of physical fitness, but 
in times of emergency, it becomes one of the best avenues 
through which these qualities may be trained. 

Social Fitness—Dance is a group activity which provides 
each member of the group with a sense of belonging to and con- 
tributing to a venture larger than himself. It is an activity 
whose very existence depends on the concerted effort of all 
members of the group. 


Psychological Fitness.—Because dancing demands the un- 


divided response of the thinking, feeling, and acting of an in- 
dividual, it is a valuable tool for re-creation, for wholesome re- 
lease from tensions and unexpressed fears, and for the integra- 
tion of an individual in terms of a deeper, more meaningful un- 
derstanding of himself and others. A 
Summary.—Because of the wide range of activities which 
makes up a dance experience, the possibilities for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of strong, agile, efficient people, more 
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alive, more sensitive, and more educable, are limited only by 
the vision and planning of the leader, the interest and partici- 
pation of the student, and the time and facilities devoted to 
dancing. 

A ffirmations—Dancing belongs to the people. The people 
will continue to dance regardless of what organized education 
does with its unique opportunity. 

As educators and dance enthusiasts we intend to keep dance 
in education as alive and as effective as it has been and will 
continue to be in the lives of the people as a whole. 

We believe dance should be a continuing experience, pro- 
gressing through all age groups, adapted to the specific needs 
of the group, the time, and the place. 

We believe dance should become an activity of ever-growing 
importance in the schools and communities of today and to- 
morrow. 

We believe the whole of dance rather than isolated units 
should be utilized, for only through the use of the whole will 
the full value of dancing be realized. 

We believe dance should have better trained teachers; not 
only teachers well grounded in technical dance training, but 
also persons who have a real understanding of people, a deep 
appreciation of the arts, and a working knowledge of sound 
education, its purposes, and practices. In the final analysis, the 
values inherent in dance will be realized in direct proportion 
to the quality of the leadership. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN... . By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The plan for physical education in Wisconsin in the post- 
war era will be ready for publication before the end of the 
year. Credit for this report is due to the members of the Post- 
war Planning Committee of the Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Education which has met in two-day con- 
ferences during the summer and fall in order to complete the 
report in record time. Theresa Statz served as chairman of 
the committee and was assisted by Helen Elliott, Dr. Elizabeth 
Rodgers, Ruth Glassow, Dr. Howard G. Danford, Edwin O. 
Hoppe, Fred V. Hein, Elizabeth McGinness, Mrs. Catherine 
Campbell, Roy Liddicoat, Florence Goodhue, Clyde Knapp, 
and Elizabeth Ludwig. 

The Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion has been divided into eight districts to correspond to the 
districts of the Wisconsin Education Association. Two of the 
districts held local meetings in the spring and six met this fall 
for purposes of organization. Chairmen responsible for these 
meetings were: Southern District, Katherine Cronin; North- 
east, William C. Pickett; Western, Emma L. Wilder; South- 
west, Evelyn R. Wiley; Central, Arthur Olson; Lake Superior, 
O. L. Hall; North, Doris Leppla; Northwest, Norman Bussell. 

“The Responsibility of the Physical Educator” was the title 
of the address given by Miss Iris Boulton, Girls’ Physical Edu- 
cation Director, New Trier Township High School, at the 
physical education section meeting of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. Dr. _T. K. Cureton of the University of Lllinois 
presented motion pictures and slides as part of his discussion 
on “Motor Fitness Tests for Boys and Girls.” This meeting 
was held in Milwaukee on November 3 as part of the annual 
Teachers’ Convention. 

Dr. Howard G. Danford, Director of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Safety of the Madison Schools has been 
active in the organization of the newly formed Wisconsin 
Recreation Council. The purposes of the Council as stated are: 
(1) to stimulate statewide interest in recreation as an essential 
part of living; (2) to integrate the programs of all state and 
national agencies and organizations interested in recreation and 
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allied fields, public and private, for the purpose of working out 
a joint approach to communities, thereby eliminating confusion 
and duplication of effort; (3) to encourage recreational plan- 
ning on a state-wide basis; (4) to stimulate and aid community 
action in meeting both present and’ future local recreational 
needs; (5) to encourage and further the training of workers 
in the recreational field. 

The Milwaukee Coaches Association under the leadership of 
George Wolf, Athletic Director of Rufus King High School, 
has succeeded in obtaining a reduction in the class teaching load 
of athletic coaches in lieu of the requested extra compensation 
for the hours spent in coaching outside of the regular school 
day. The association has done much to obtain the recognition 
of the coaching of athletic teams as an important educational 
function and worthy of inclusion in the regular teaching load. 


The new health and physical education law which became 
effective July 1, 1944, requires a daily period of physical educa- 
tion equal in length to regular classroom periods, or a weekly 
total of 200 minutes. The interest and enthusiasm of county 
superintendents, local school administrators, teachers, boards 


GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS | 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES ‘ 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY & 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 


cen QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
GOR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On April 2, 1945, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


CAPEZIO. 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. © 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


* interest of rural schools has been particularly 


of education and the various lay groups in 
tensified program has been excellent. Man : 

creased their staffs and most schools are caking «ata 
to carry on a better program than they have had elon = 

ratifyi 

periods are being revitalized—teachers 
vert them into profitable physical education Periods ae : 
bulletins have been prepared: Health and Physical Edue Mes 
for the Elementary Schools of Illinois and Health and Pe 
Education for the Rural Schools of Illinois. Members te 
staff of the State Department of Health and Physicaj Educa 
tion have been asked to appear on many institute programs ih 
this way it has been possible to contact a large Percentage of 
teachers in the state. 

A five-item test was given to 12,000 high school 
throughout the state by physical education teachers and ¢ 
in the spring of 1944. The results were tabulated by Ralph H 
Johnson and Warren J. Huffman, instructors in physical edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. The items included were: push- 
ups, squat jumps, sit-ups, pull-ups, and one-mile run, A 
description of the test and the standards of performance for the 
various groups is being printed. Copies may be secured by 
writing to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

A committee of rural teachers in Crawford County under 
the leadership of County Superintendent Rowe Wright has 
prepared and printed a daily course of study for Crawford 
County. A committee of rural teachers in Lawrence County 
has prepared a county course of study under County Superin- 
tendent Glenn Fiscus. 


Promoting an ia! 


Northwest District * 
* Association News 


By Mary G. Hutchinson 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


OREGON 
Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion of the University of Oregon, has been granted a leave of 
absence and plans to visit different sections of the country to 


‘observe programs in health and physical education. Howard §. 


Hoyman was appointed as Acting Dean of the School of 
Physical Education. Mr. Hoyman has been active in school 
health education in Oregon for a number of years. 

The following publications of the Oregon State Joint Com- 
mittee for Health and Physical Fitness have been issued re- 
cently : 

Health Services for the School-Age Child in Oregon, issued 
jointly by Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Frederick D. Stricker, M. D., Secretary, Oregon State 
Board of Health. 

Oregon Manual for the Use of the School Health Record 
Card, issued by Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The School Lunch, issued jointly by Rex Putnam, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Frederick D. Stricker, M. D, 
Secretary, Oregon State Board of Health. 

These publications are proving very valuable for- people 
working in the field of health in the public schools of Oregot. 

Miss Gertrude Kay who was secretary-treasurer of the 
Oregon State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and editor of the association’s bulletin has been a> 
pointed as an instructor in physical education in the women’ 
department at Washington State College. 


IDAHO 
’ At the University of Idaho Mrs. E. J. Marty was appointed 
as Acting Head of the Women’s Physical Education Depatt 
ment. Other appointments were Miss Vera Sanders and Mts 
Mary Low Acuff as instructors in the women’s department. 
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Riel sports Department 


Serving Through Science 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, New York 


IN A NEW KEDS BULLETIN 
WRITTEN BY COACH FRANK LEAHY 


A T-FORMATION QUIZ FOR 
STUDENT LEADERS IN 
BOYS’ MAGAZINES 


The Keds Sports Department Library 
adds another bulletin that will be coveted 
by every boy in America! Keds Bulletin, 
No. 8, “Football—The T-Formation’’, 
written by Coach Frank Leahy is just off 
the press and is available to you and to 
your student leaders for use in develop- 
ing your Football Team this Fall. The 
T-Formation surprise maneuvers, that 
made Notre Dame so successful last sea- 
son, are outlined in detail in the Bulletin 
with diagrams and action photographs. 
Copies are available by simply filling in 
and mailing the coupon below. 


€G. U.8. PAT. OFF. KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 
1 


i Please send me .... copies, berg 
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‘How Do We Do It" 


Soccer in the Program for Developing Fitness 


N the present war emergency physical fitness is the keynote 

of all our efforts directed toward improving total fitness. 
The reports of the Army and Navy doctors on the health status 
of our boys have shocked us out of our complacent acceptance 
of physical delinquency, into a state of frenzy to make amends. 
We have realized we must do something—and quickly! Some 
of our efforts have led us down blind alleys, while others have 
met with at least a degree of success. 


Our present ievei of growth in understanding of the situation 
permits us to believe that the health of the individual can be 
improved by: (1) The removal of remediable defects, (2) The 
timely use of medical services, (3) The proper regard for cer- 
tain health practices relating to food, rest, and exercise, (4) An 
opportunity to grow in physical stamina, in emotional adjusta- 
bility, and nervous stability. This involves the whole program 
of public school instruction. 

We have failed to gain the full physical benefits from our 
programs, but that does not mean that those benefits cannot be 
obtained. Prior to Pearl Harbor the attitude of the average 
person in regard to physical activity was that of the acquisition 
of such skills as would afford him pleasure in participation. If 
he were satisfied to be a mediocre tennis player, he played a 
mediocre game of tennis. There is, in the physical education 
program, the opportunity for maximum physical and skill de- 
velopment, but if one had no desire to excel in certain physical 
skills he reached only that level which satisfied him. Today, his 
attitude is changed from that of desiring no more strength 
than was hecessary for everyday demands, to one which recog- 
nizes that general good health (which he expresses in terms 
of strength, agility, and’ endurance) is an essential quality for 
meeting war demands. To attain this he is sure that it will take 
something new, that the pre-wartime program could not serve 
at a time of war. He is now striving to develop strength by a 
routine of calisthenic exercises, agility by jumping ditches and 
fences, and endurance by cross-country runs. The weakness of 
such a program lies in the fact that fitness is a specific develop- 
ment, and strength, agility, and endurance make specific de- 
mands. For example, a waitress and a stenographer might each 
be fit for her own job, but be unfit in an exchange of jobs. 
Physical stamina involves general good physical health, emo- 
tional adaptability, and nervous stability. With these qualities 
which are not developed by a mechanical, rhythmic response to 
a set pattern, an individual can, in a short time, develop the 
specific fitness demanded by the specific situation. 

Soccer is only one of the many and varied activities of the 
physical education program which offers an opportunity for 
the development of the basic essentials for increasing total fit- 
ness and for increasing fitness for specific demands. In soccer 


- a player experiences vigorous physical activity. He may in- 


crease his endurance in running with frequent changes of 
direction; he may increase in dexterity in manipulation of his 
body in dribbling, punting, blocking, trapping, and heading the 
ball; he may increase his perception in timing the speed of a 
ball and that of another person; he may grow in self-control, 
consideration of the welfare of others, good sportsmanship; he 
may increase in nervous stability and grow in emotional adap- 
tability. How much he grows physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally depends upon his attitude and the accuracy of his in- 
struction. 

Soccer is an economical sport. With the simple equipment 
of one ball and four goal posts, a large number of people may 
become actively engaged in body building, morale building, and 
character building. 

The techniques of soccer are simple: the game is adaptable 
to the junior high school level, as well as to high school and 
college levels. ‘The game is suitable for both boys and girls. 


It is much easier to play and to teach than eithe 
or football, and it gives the same opportunities 
activity, keen rivalry, and team cooperation. 


T basketbalj 
for Vigoroys 
The rules are given in simpified form in practica 


letic game books. The official rule book is not a tea 

be understood by any teacher who is willing to use it. b 
Grace Fox 


Florida State College for 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Enriching the Program 


MAS of our smaller communities offer recreational 

portunities which could be incorporated into the ream 
physical education program of a high school. Bowling ajj 
archery ranges, roller-skating rinks, fireplaces, riding Stables, 
swimming pools, camps, golf courses, tennis Courts, rowing 
and canoeing facilities all have idle and dull hours when it 
scarcely pays the management to keep them open. Often these 
hours are during the school day. With cooperation between 
the school and recreational management this equipment could 
be used. There are certain general suggestions that may help 
a teacher in making the necessary arrangements. 

1. If using commercial facilities, take over the entire place 
at the time and have an understanding with the Management 
that no one else is to be allowed in at that time. 

2. Arrange for chaperonage if the instructor cannot be there. 

3. Be prompt in arriving and see that pupils all leave as q 
group. 

4. Expect the same standards of behavior that one woul 
find on a school playground or gymnasium. 

5. Explain your plan carefully to the parents who might ob 
ject to the use of the facilities. Invite parents to come with 
their children. 


6. Be sure that no one but your own pupils benefit by the 
reduced rates. 

7. Keep an agreement with the manager or owner and ex- 
pect him to keep his. This applies to price, numbers, conduct, 
and time. 

Bowling alleys are found in Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A/s and 
other social agencies, such as U.S.O.’s, as well as commercial 
ones. By making arrangements to use the bowling alley in 
the morning or at times when there is not much demand, spe- 
cial prices may often be obtained. The management will fur- 
nish score cards. One school offers bowling at commercial 
alleys as a part of regular class work in physical education, 
This is supervised by the physical education instructor; the 
entire place is taken over by the school at the time, and the 
girls pay a minimum fee. Another school has a_ bowling 
league that meets at a certain bowling alley at 3:30 twice a 
week and bowls for an hour. 

Commercial archery ranges may be reserved by- school 
groups for a small fee. However, this may not be very satis- 
factory because of the variability of equipment. Usually the 
bows are quite heavy for the younger pupils. 

Roller-skating rinks are found in municipal _ buildings, 
churches, parks, social agencies, and are sometimes operated 
on a commercial scale. In some parts of the country ther 
are travelling rinks in tents which visit communities for a 
week or a month. At a small cost rinks may be reserved for 
classes or parties at odd hours. 

Parks, wayside picnic grounds, and private backyards offer 
fireplaces which are often available for groups. Once a month 
cook-outs offer an interesting diversion for the physical educs 
tion class. Care should be taken not to destroy property when 
gathering wood, and to leave the surroundings as clean a 
when the group arrived. If necessary, make reservations bt 
forehand. 

Some towns have commercial riding stables which will give 
special rates to school groups and furnish instructors. May 
colleges offer classes in riding on this basis. 

Swimming pools and lakes are useable in spring and eatly 


*This article was submitted by the National Section #@ 
Women’s Athletics. 
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“While them jerks is molding 


and rotting, I'm in the Pink!" 


As Penicillin, mold is a boon to humanity. But 
it’s murder on ordinary athletic equipment! 

In the extremely humid South Pacific jungles 
where the annual average rainfall is 120 inches, 
the sticky, steaming dampness quickly pene- 
trates everywhere. But VOIT Synthetic-Rubber- 
Covered Athletic Equipment is not affected! . 


Voit Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley 
Balls, Soft Balls, Water Polo Balls, and Home 
Plates do not deteriorate. The rubber surface 
resists the ruinous ravages of high humidity, 
fungus, and mildew. That’s another reason 
why it’s known as the service surface... first 


choice on the home-front, too! 


BU'’ WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
Hang On To Those You Have 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMEN 


_ Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp:, 
1600 E. 25th St, Los Ange 2s V 
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fall. Pools in parks, playgrounds, social agencies, or commer- 
cial pools may be taken over at certain times by a group. 
Often these pools close for the season when school opens. In 
that case they may be taken over entirely by the school and 
operated at a blanket price. Otherwise special prices are often 
obtained by having a large and constant group. In many 
cases the management will provide life guards, instructors, 
towels, and suits. 

Camping has come to be almost a necessity for boys and 
girls today. Many state parks or “up-river”’ cottages afford 
opportunities for weekend camping, overnights, and cook-outs. 

Municipal golf courses offer special season rates. Private 
golf courses are rather reluctant to allow dubs on their courses, 
but rules differ locally. In some towns there are commercial 
driving ranges where special prices may be obtained for groups 
at unpopular hours. 

No school ever has enough tennis courts, but if there is a 
park near enough to be practical, this helps the congestion. 
By carefully observing the tennis shoe rule, privately owned 
tennis courts may be used for school groups. It is not ad- 
visable to: use these courts for stroke practice, when the 
windowless side of a building will serve the same purpose. 

Some of our camps, parks, and outing spots offer rowing 
and canoeing facilities at a small cost. Occasionally nearby 
summer camps will rent canoes to a school for use in an in- 
door pool in winter. Of course the utmost care must be taken 
of canoes since new ones are very scarce. 

Where there is a will there is a way to have a full, en- 
riched program, making use of odds and ends of equipment in 
a community.* 

EpyTHE SAYLOR 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


A University Physical Education Requirement 


THIS fall, Ohio University is instigating a men’s physical 

education requirement based largely on a testing program. 
For the past two years a wartime four-year requirement for 
all students was in force. A continuance of this four-year re- 
quirement was desired but for obvious reasons could not be 
promoted. Prior to the war the requirement was two years 
for all students. Observation, over a period of years, has in- 
dicated that at the end of two years of physical education, 
most of those students who have developed sufficiently, physi- 
cally, and have acquired superior skill in sports, preferred to 
select sports themselves during their junior and senior years. 
On the other hand most of the students who at the end of 
their sophomore year did not develop more than an average 
skill in sports were not interested in continuance of participa- 
tion in physical activities. : 

The new program at Ohio University requires all students 
to attend physical education classes for one year. Then they 
are eligible to take the tests set up by the Department of 
Physical Education. Those students passing the tests are ex- 
cused from further participation in the required program. 
Those students who fail to pass the tests must continue to 
attend the required physical education classes for four addi- 
tional semesters, or until they pass the tests. The tests are ad- 
ministered each semester, after the first year. The tests are 
divided into three sections: (a) physical efficiency, (b) skill 
tests in individual sports and, (c) skill tests in team sports. 
Students are given choices of various activities in parts (b) 
and (c). 

It is the feeling of the Physical Welfare Department that 
the above requirement will give the teaching staff an oppor- 
tunity to do better work with the groups of students who need 
their assistance. Some people might argue that it is not 
right to expect an individual with superior skill in activities 
to continue on his own, after the first year. They forget, 
however, that unless there is a four-year requirement all stu- 
dents are on their own during part of their college life. It is 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


not a choice between a four-year requirement 
on a testing program. Our decision at Ohio Univers; 
between a one- to three-year requirement with a testi 9 
gram or a straight two-year requirement. ‘ng pro 
Our administration has indicated that after an exper 
period, if it seems wise, they are willing to iner 


and one 


ease 
quirement from three to four years, which was our = = 
recommendation. Our reason for starting this posta Mi 


gram before the war is over is because we anticipated a 
male enrollment this fall. This gives us a better 


to experiment with the various tests than if we hele 
until we had a large enrollment. Wwaled 
O. C. Brrp 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Accent on Posture 


ahs are those footprints on the sidewalk anyway?” queried 
little Jimmy as he picked himself up, brushing his 
clothes. 

“Well, I think it’s because they want us to learn to walk 
right. But why don’t you come over and try walking on the 
children’s steps, then you won’t fall.” 

After a few moments in which his better sense overruled his 
hurt dignity, Jimmy decided, “Gee, this is fun.” 

Jimmy was just one who discovered that good posture js 
fun to have and worth working for, too. These footprints were 
one part of a Posture Week Program held at Cortland Stat. 
Teachers College last May.. We started the program for the 
purpose of bringing to the foreground the importance of good 
body mechanics in everyday living. 

For a long time at Cortland we have been under the im. 

pression that the achievement of good posture is mainly 3 
matter of motivation. In our student teacher conference one 
day we decided to see if we were right in our convictions, 
so we planned a full week of activities having an “accent on 
posture.” The program, we decided, would be broken up into 
several events, to be emphasized on different days. The fol- 
lowing is the outcome of that planning. 
- The nucleus of the program was to be the Training School, 
a part of the College. Through the children we hoped to 
reach the entire student body at Cortland. This being our 
focus of attention, we started on our endeavor. 

Everyone was awakened to the effort the first day of the 
week by the presentation of an assembly program for the 
Training School and the College. This program was Com 
ducted entirely by the children of the Training school and the 
student teachers. The first feature was an original playlet 
entitled “Around The Clock With Better Posture.” As the 
various shadow pictures were cast upon the screen, a narrator 
(a fifth-grade boy) read limericks portraying the daily active 
ties as they occur in the lives of children. Following are 
some of the limericks used in conjunction with the shadow: 

1. The Morning Stretch (7:00 a.m.) 
Up in the morning 
Full of pep and glee 
Stretch to the ceiling 
For that’s good, you see. 

' 2. Putting On Shoes (7:15 a.m.) 
You reach for your shoes 
With a straight upper back 
Don’t curl it around 
Like a large gunny sack. 

3. Stair Climbing and Ascending (7:30 a.m.) 
Then downstairs to breakfast 
Away you do fly 
Keep your feet right below you 
And your head held high. 

4. Walking Carrying Books (8:30 a.m.) 
When walking to school 
Don’t invite dirty looks 
By tipping your shoulders 
To carry your books. 
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POST-WAR 
STRENGTH 


FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Official Navy Photographs 


Medart physical fitness equipment will help build the post-war 
strength of American Youth. Improved athletic apparatus of every 
kind . . . designed with Medart’s consistent, high-quality standards, 
planned today for the needs of tomorrow. Ask Medart’s consulting 
experts to study your requirements and make recommendations... 
to help you achieve correct, economical installations of gymnasium 
equipment. Meanwhile, purchase of the following types of equip- 
ment is now authorized by the War Production Board for-schools 


and colleges: 


* Climbing Poles * Flying and Traveling Rings * Springboards 
* Climbing Ropes * Horizontal Ladders * Beat Boards 
ae aoe - ; * Parallel Bars * Basketball Goals * Mats and Covers 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING * Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards * Stall Bar Benches 
3533 DeKalb sy.,, * Stall Bars * Vaulting Boxes * Maple Wands 


alb St., St. Louis 18. 
Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


ILLUSTRATED MEDART 


EQUIPMENT 
ET 
TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free booklet on“ 
P. h i ini ” 
cal suggestions for the cal Training,” practi- 


Physical Fitness ap 


for your Victory Corps 


EDART BUILDS AMERICANS 
meter Free 20-page booklet, 
3 ailtypes of Medart 
3 versity of N c., A, M. Gym Coach Uni- 
uses of gym equipment, g 


Sitting at a Desk (9:00 a.m.) 
A camel with a rounded back 
May seem to be quite sane 
When sitting at a desk, though folks 
Please don’t do the same. 
6. Running in Activity Period (12:00 a.m.) 
Running was a useful art 
In all the ages past 
But let us concentrate on form 
Let’s run well, not fast. 
7. Reading a Book (2:00 p.m.) 
School books are held at fourteen inches 
To protect the eyes, 
But don’t forget your upper back. 
This little shadow implies. 
8. Bicycle Riding (3:30 p.m.) 
Though not as streamlined as a car, 
A bike is always fun, 
But never let your back get round, 
Or you'll be tired before you’ve begun. 
9. Eating at the Table (6:00 p.m.) 
When sitting at the supper table 
Pretend you’ve got starch in your spine 
Or else you'll surely be asked 
To go somewhere else to dine. 
10. Washing up Before Bed (9:00 p.m.) 
Washing up is a nightly duty 
Our mothers do implore 
But stand up to the ceiling, 
Not down to the floor. 


11. Lying in Bed (9:30 p.m.) 
Though cats curl up in a little ball 
When to bed they go 
We should always lie out straight 
So that we may grow. 


’ And so our little story ends 
We hope that you have seen 
Something of pleasure and knowledge 
And we hope that you get what we mean. 


Throughout the play a child moved the hands of a large 
cardboard clock to coincide with the time of the day as indi- 
cated. 


The shadow pictures were followed by a demonstration class 
in body mechanics, showing some of the activities carried on 
in the body mechanics program at Cortland. 


“Dr. Archie Foot” then made his appearance on the stage 
in a playlet entitled “What Price Feet.” The skit demonstrated 
that poor foot health may be the cause of many disturbing phy- 
sical and psychological ailments from ill-temper to arthritis. 
Theil assembly program was concluded with the singing of 
“Perfect Posture” by the entire audience. 


Upon entering the building on Tuesday, the students were 
scrutinized by the all-seeing eye of a large posture watchbird. 
During their regular body mechanics classes the children, with 
the student teachers, were stationed in the posture booths 
to “tag” all those who had good posture, whether he be a college 
student, faculty member, or training school child. Thus, the tag- 
ging of good posture was conducted throughout the week by the 
children themselves and the recipients were proud to wear the 
little watchbird “Good Posture” tag presented by the Watch- 
bird and his helpers. 


This part of the program was valuable not only as a visual 
motivation, but also proved its merit in the responsibility placed 
in the children. They were proud to be chosen as capable of 
this keen discrimination. 

The Art classes in the Training School for the week previous 
‘to Posture Week were devoted to the making of posture posters. 
Under the guidance of the art instructors and with suggestions 
from the physical education staff, each child in the Training 
School made a poster illustrating some phase of body mechanics. 


These posters were collected and displa 
building all week. On Friday the poster 
recognition was given to those whose con 
the best thought and quality of work. 


Impressed with the footprint painted on the walks on Thur 
day morning, the entire school buzzed with a Consciousnes ‘ 
walking mechanics. Some of the footprints illustrated q Di es. 
toed gait, others showed toeing out, and still others indiana 
correct walking mechanics with the toes pointing ahead rs 
ing to walk on the footprints not only created fyn but Ty. 
creased interest as to how people actually do walk. — ™ 

To fully evaluate the program would be a difficult task be. 
cause its results are not fully obvious to the eye. [If we ma 
record the attitudes in general, however, we may rightfully s 
that more people than ever before have become conscious of 
their body mechanics and posture at Cortland State Teacher. 
College. 


yed throughout the 
S were judg and 
tributions illustrated 


New York State Teachers Co 


Cortland, New York 


sarguaapenbalel is the mother of invention. Desiring to play 

ping pong or table tennis in one of the day rooms, we had 
all the paraphernalia on hand, i. e., paddles, ping pong ball, 
but no table or net. Long associated with recreational and ath. 
letic activities, the writer simulated a 9’ by 5’ playing service, 
chalking the standard dimensions on the floor, marking a fing 
to serve as midline in lieu of net, and another line dividing the 
playing service lengthwise. With a little ingenuity and q 
change in rules a new game was born, to be called “Service 
Ball” for posterity or identification purposes, employing the 
best points of ping pong and paddle tennis. 

If singles are being played there is one player on each side 
of the court; if doubles two on each side. Contestants will fp 
a coin and the winner will have the choice of the court or 
service. The game is started by one player’s standing at the 
baseline and putting the ball by serving as in ping pong with 
the ball landing over the line (net) into the diagonally op- 
posite service court. There the opponent hits the ball back after 
it has bounced once. The idea is to win the point by driving 
the ball at a high rate of speed so that the opponent cannot 
safely return the service, or placing the ball where he cannot 
return it before it has bounced twice, or causing the opponent 
to hit the ball outside the court or short of the service line. 
The server upon scoring a point serves from the left and then 
back again to right. He serves and scores until his opponent 
gets him out as in handball or paddle tennis, whereupon the 
opponent starts to serve. Games go to 21 points, with doubles 
25 points. Victory in tournament play goes to the player or 
plavers who first wins two games. Games for WACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS go to 15 points. However, it is neces- 
sary to have a margin of at least two points per game; other- 
wise, the players play on through what is called “deuced” or 
“tied” games until the margin of two points has been estab 
lished. 

Good or expert players will employ the best tactics of tennis, 
handball, squash, badminton, volleyball, etc. After hitting a 
stroke or service the player should not stand and watch the 
ball, but always place himself in position, anticipating the rf 
turn shot. 

The advantages of Service Ball are manifold. You can play 
the game minus the use of a table or net, space, or facilities 
Serving as an individual or dual sport it can also be utilized on 
a large scale or mass activity in recreation halls, service clubs, 
day rooms, etc. It is also excellent for use on boats. The game 
itself is faster and more strenuous than ping pong or paddle 
tennis. Players have to make use of their larger muscles 
the abdominals or back. Thus the game serves a purpose in@ 
physical fitness and rehabilitation program in addition to its 
recreational aims—skill, adeptness, and enjoyment. 


Pvt. IKE CHEROFF 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson 
Arkansas 
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NOW- menstrual instruction is 
much easier! 


“MENSTRUAL 

Manual 
16 pages, with 
many illustra- 


tions. .. practi- 
cal 


Menstrual 
Physiology 
Charts 
Printed in full 
color. Actual 
size: 25 x 22 
inches. 


Free to Teachers—This New Teaching Manual 
plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


tical full-color charts were expressly de- 
signed for classroom use. They interpret 
the subject in simple, graphic terms that 
make menstrual physiology easy for your 
students to grasp. 

You may have these helpful charts and 
the manual “This Is Why”—without 
charge. In addition, you'll want copies of 
the free booklet, ‘‘As One Girl To Another,” 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A 
manual that simplifies menstrual instruc- 
tion... together with visual aids that help 
you clearly to understand and present 


teachers describing useful instruction 
methods. 

Written by an expert in the educational 
field, “This Is Why” is modern and au- 


the physiological facts. 

“What happens, and how does it hap- 
pen?” —your girls want to know. This new 
teaching manual, “‘This Is Why,” gives 
you the answers to questions they ask. 
Clarifies technical points in your own 
mind . . . enables you to review them 
quickly, Also, it includes suggestions from 


thoritative . . . thoroughly checked with 
practising educators. It’s a pioneer service, 
invaluable to teachers, none of whom 
could obtain such material without ex- 
haustive personal research. 

And you'll appreciate the Menstrual 
Physiology charts that supplement’ the 
manual, 25x22 inches in size, these prac- 


to distribute among your classes. This in- 
teresting handbook of do’s and don’ts 
augments your menstrual instruction in 
a girl’s own language. On the coupon, 
check the number you'll need. You'll re- 
ceive them by return mail, along with 
charts and manual—jree. Compliments of 
Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


FREE! Order for Classes Now! TEACHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 


Mail this coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Ill. 
“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex 

C a copy of the new 16-page teaching manual “This is Why”’ together 
correct information about what to do and 
not to do on “‘difficult” days. Advises them 


| 

with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. | 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl To Another’’ to 
| 

| 


about bathing, dancing, swimming, sports, distribute to my girls. 
social contacts. Bright as a button, this Name 
booklet tells all they need to know—the 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for Address 
classroom distribution. They’re free! 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE National Council for the Social Studies will meet in 
Cleveland at the Hotel Statler, November 23-26. 
* 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY on physical education, prepared by 
Miss Bess Exton, Health Consultant, A.A.H.P.E.R., is 
now available at the national office of the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. Copies may be 
secured upon request. 

* * * 
P! LAMBDA THETA announces two awards of $400 each 

to be granted on or before August 15, 1945, for significant 

research studies in education. Research studies on any aspect 
of the professional problems of women may be submitted. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss May Seagoe, University 
of California at Los Angeles, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards. 

* 


O’ September 18 a ten-year experiment began with 500 
Grand Rapids school children to determine whether or 
not tooth decay can be prevented by adding fluorine to the 
city drinking water. Fluorine will not be added to the water 
until dentists have finished taking saliva samples and have ex- 
amined the teeth of 500 children between the ages of 12 and 
14 years. These examinations will be made every fall until 


the experiment ends. 


N AN extensive controlled ration test recently concluded, a 

battalion of American soldiers on maneuvers at an altitude 
of 8,850 feet above sea level in Colorado were fed exclusively 
on American rations C, K, 10 in 1, and Canadian Mess Tin B 
ration for a period of 60 days. During this time they were 
engaged in vigorous combat’training. At the conclusion of 
the test it was found that the troops were in better physical 
condition than at the start. The rations were proven to be 
wholly adequate to sustain troops in vigorous combat though 
certain items were found to be less acceptable to the men 
than others. 

* * 

F tere Chicago Recreation Conference will hold its tenth 

annual meeting November 22 at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. For further information write Chicago Recreation 
Commission, 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, II. 


Posture 


(Continued from Page 487) 


rected posture. Exercises from the basic list. are 
checked for her in accordance with her needs, and for 
the rest of the period she works on those. This list is 
hers to take back to barracks and use as a guide for 
work outside of class. To the recruit who may be as- 
signed directly to a shore station, the exercises should 
be of special value because frequently she will have no 
further class work in posture training; with this start 
in boot camp she is equipped to help herself. 

Visual aids: play: quite an important part in class 


.work. Gaily painted posters of stick figures doing 


various exercises are placed in each room. They serve 
both as a motivation and instructional aid. ‘Smaller 


stick figures animate the lists of exercises. Demons 

tion is used not only for exercises, but for good taal 
of stand.ng, contrasting them with exaggerated hal 
of poor posture. Recruits who perform an exertj 

unusually well are also used for student demonsir, 
tion. Mirror correction is probably the most vivid 
of all visual aids. The recruit sees herself and ig ahj 
to contrast her own best posture with her Customary 
way of standing. Mirror correction has the Personal 
appeal, and the comb‘nation of this with the aggion. 
ment of the special exercises has proven Unusually 
effective. 


|X addition to the scheduled classes, two types of sup- 
plementary work in posture are offered. First, the 
entire group of recruits is reached by a brief talk given 
in each class at the time each regiment goes into yp. 
form. Interest in ‘one’s appearance is at its height 
and many girls who need only a bit of general help 
in correcting a slight slump are benefited by the point. 
ers mentioned in the talk. The instructor in charge of 
each class gives the talk, but the content is prepared by 
the officer in charge of the corrective program and her 
corrective committee. Foot exercises are also given 
in general class work since many recruits walk and 
stand much more than they did in civilian life. |p 
addition to this, the recruits have the daily hour of 
drill. Many occupations in the Navy demand the 
ability to stand long hours without undue fatigue. Girls 
in the hospital corps, parachute riggers, aviation ma 
chinists’ mates, metalsmiths, or messengers, to men- 
tion a few, will need strong supple feet. Girls in the 
sedentary jobs, yeomen, accountants, storekeepers, and 
others, need special help in how to properly sit and 
work at desks. This, too, is pointed out. The rela 
tionship of posture to future assignment becomes 


heightened by covering this aspect at the time lists of 
new billets are posted. , 

A second type of suppiementary work is done in the 
posture clinic held once a week for each company at 
the physical education hour. These classes are handled 
by the same two instructors who teach the corrective 
classes for those companies. Each instructor of a reg- 
ular activity class may send to the corrective rooms a 
certain number of recruits who in her opinion need 
some individual help, or who themselves request it. The 
response indicates that the period fills a really felt need. 
The number is kept small enough so that each girl re 
ceives individual mirror correction, though because of 
time limitation no individual exercise list is ass‘gned. 
The procedure followed is a combination of the intro- 
ductory lesson of the regular corrective classes with 
the addition of the mirror correction for each recrutt. 
Approximately four exercises are demonstrated, cov 
ering the different posture difficulties, with emphasis 0 
obtaining good body alignment. The group also prac 
tices the military position of “attention” and “parade 
rest” as the instructor points out the frequent error df 
hypertension of knees and lower back that may at 
company an exaggerated military bearing. 

Evening classes in correctives are available to those 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) Includes ‘Exercise Is Vital’’ chart 
plus “Am | Physically Fit?’ student 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary ‘and Secondary 
level.) 5-Way Plan for Elémentary 
classes and special material for high 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
level.) Colored wall chart, Grooming for 
the Job chart, student leaflets and 


folders (including check sheets). school groups. 


Free! Material designed to increase 
interest in health-on-the-home-front. 
Send for it today. 


NE OF TODAY’S greatest needs is health assur- 
ance for tomorrow’s men and women. And to 


you, as a specialist who spends so much time in this" 


important work, we are happy to offer our free teach- 
ing material. 


Note the different groups of material listed. Choose 


grooming guides. 


| Helpful to You—Valuable to Your Groups — 
| These Physical Fitness Programs! 


the ones best suited to your particular sphere of ac- 
tivities. Then see for yourself how much our spe- 
cially planned aids can help you. 


Included in these teaching helps are graphic, col- 
ored wall charts, student materials and teaching 
pamphlets. They are all available to you without 
cost. So fill out the coupon below and send it in to- 
day. We are sure you will find them most effective 


for teaching health principles simply and clearly— 


and for establishing good hygiene habits. 


Dept. JH-1144 


istol- Co., 
Bristol-Myers New York 20, N. Y. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Please send me FREE tea 


i. Physical Fitness 


(Check): Elementary. 
College......--- 


Grade Taught..." 
No. of stude 


ching aids checked below. 
Dental Health 


nts in one class: Girls 


3.0 Personal Grooming 
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girls who are permanently attached to the station, not 
as recruits, but as personnel or “Ship’s Company.” The 
general procedure is the same, but since the time limit 
is not set by the length of a training period, one in- 
structor is able to handle the program, alternating 
periods of class work with individual instruction. Girls 
remain in the class as long as it seems necessary ; once 
definite progress is insured they may return to a gen- 
eral activity program with occasional checkups by the 
correctives officer. 

The same help, individually, rather than in a group, 
is available to any Women’g Reserve Officer who re- 
quests it. Mirror correction and a specially assigned 
list of exercises remain the core ‘of this program as 
of the program for recruits or “Ship’s Company.” 
Special cases outside the realm of correction of gen- 
eral posture faults are handled in connection with the 
medical department recommendations. Individuals who 
need weight reduction are encouraged to check daily on 
‘scales located in either corrective room. 


The outcomes of the program are probably best ex- 
emplified in the expressions of satisfaction by the re- 
cru ts in the classes, both during “boot” training and 
afterwards. The genuine interest, sincere thanks, and 
general improvement in bearing of recruits in classes 
are proof of the fact that, in spite of limitations of time, 
it is possible to establish a worth-while program. The 
fact that there is a direct relationship between the way 
the recruit stands and walks and her appearance in 


making 
Physical TFS 


OTHER FAMOUS 


BASEBALL 
SOFTBALL 
FOOTBALL 
LACROSSE 

BOXING—HOCKEY 
TRACK—SOCCER 
SKATING—TENNIS 


SHOE MFG. CO. 


58TH AND MARKET. STS.PHILADELPHIA PA. 


the uniform of her service provides motivation 
contributes toward an ideal teaching situation, : 

While the appeal to pride in appearance js y 
ited to a military organization, pride in appear. 
a uniform which in itself means much to the in 
because of its association, and pride in seeing h 
corps wear that uniform well, makes a uniq 
tion. Certainly the response is the most hearte 
any of the instructors here have ever met in 
perience in teaching correctives. 

1. Angel, Joan. Angel of the Navy. New York: Hag 
House, 1943. 

2. Drew, Lillian C. Adapted Group Gymnastics. Philadel 
phia: Lea and Febiger, 1927. é 

Individual Gymnastics. Philadelphia: tig 
and Febiger, 1929. 

4. Jacobs, Helen Hull. By Your Leave, Sir. New York: 
Dodd Meade and Co., 1943. ‘ 

5. Lowman, C. L., Colestock, and Cooper. Corrective Phys. 
ical Education for Groups. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1928. 

6. Mensendieck, Bess M. 
System, Main School, 1931. 

7. Rathbone, Josephine L. Corrective Physical Education, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935. 

8. Ross, Nancy Wilson. The Waves. New York: Henry 
Hold and Co., 1943. 

9. Stafford, G. T. Preventive and Corrective Physical Edy. 
cation. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1928, 
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It’s Up to You. Mensendieck 


Permission to use the material in this paper has been ob- 
tained from the Public Relations Office at the United States 
Naval Training School, Women’s Reserve, located at the former 
Hunter College, The Bronx, New York. The corrective physical 
education program described herein is the program in opera 
tion on that station. 


Venereal Disease Control 


(Continued from Page 482) 
suicides, homicides, and occupational accidents, It 
compared with home accidents 11.6 and war deaths 


from enemy action 14.4. 


| ay general public, because of lack of information 
in the normal education channels, and because of 
mis-information obtained elsewhere, is able to do little 
or nothing to assist in the control of gonorrhea and 
syphilis whereas their assistance is of primary in- 
portance. 

It is often thought that venereal disease education is 
so closely: associated with sex education, it should be 
considered as something apart from the normal cut 
riculum, to be given in separate courses, never to mixed 
groups, by instructors of the same sex as the students, 
divorced from all the aspects of general public health 
with which the control of these diseases are so closely 
associated. Nothing could be more illogical or mort 
confusing to the minds of the students we would teach 
than this type of stigmatization. 

No one would deny that sex education should com- 
mence at home, that morals are the primary domain dl 
the family and the church, to be supplemented by for 
mal education only as necessary. I am not prepared 
to state how often a parent needs assistance from out 
side sources in guiding the normal human relations 0 
his child, though my experience would lead me t0 
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SEND FOR THIS 


FREE 


BASKETBALL 
FOUL SHOOTING 


RECORD 
CHART! 


Here’s a helpful chart, especially 


prepared for your use to en- 
courage an organized foul shoot- 
ing practice and competition 
among team members and gym- 
-nasium students. Actual size 12" 
x18"—it’s just the thing for your 
athletic bulletin board. 


: Hood Rubber Company 


CUP THIS | Gentlemen: 

COUPON! i Please send me without obligation.......... copies of your Foul 
Shooting Chart. 


a division of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


SHOOTING RECORD — X If Made; O If Missed 
| NAME AND TEAM 4.5 Total 
| | | | | 
baled 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 4 
| | | | | | | | 
BERS 
| 
| 
Compliments of Manufacturers in,"Peace Time” of 
% GYM AND BASKETBALL SHOES 
Hood Rubber Co. pe Featuring 
PF (Posture Foundation) 
BE Goodrich Against Flat Feet 
5 PF. is found only in these two brands 
RST IN RUBBER of canvas rubber-seled shoes — 
WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 0: “B.F. Goodrich” 
INDIVIDUAL WINNERS TEAM WINNERS 
NAME AND TEAM Total | aw TEAM NAME Toul | 
1 1 
2 x 
2 
4 = 


* We're sorry we can’t supply your students with “gym” shoes 
this fall. Our production of canvas rubber-soled shoes was neces- 
sarily discontinued at the end of June, 1944, because of the greatly 
increased demands of the Armed Forces for both rubber and canvas 
footwear ... plus a continued shortage of manpower. These cir- 
cumstances require the concentration of our remaining facilities 
for the manufacture of rubber footwear for the essential health 


‘ protection of civilians, including war workers. When we are able 


to reinstate canvas shoe production, our dealers will be notified, 
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think that it is frequent. But, in the present stage of 
our public enlightenment, how many parents are 
equipped to teach in the specialized medical field of 
public health, and especially of venereal disease con- 
trol, where basic knowledge has been denied them from 
any source, except all too frequently from the jargon 
of the street corner. At the commencement of the war, 
the average man in the street knew where to obtain 
proper information or treatment of venereal diseases 
in less than one-third of the instances noted., Within 
the last month, the venereal disease control officer of 
one of the larger Pennsylvania camps with high ven- 
ereal disease rates indicated that an essential step in 
his control program was instruction that a “strain” is 
a germ disease, acquired from a woman, not from over- 
work and avoided by proper precaution against infec- 
tion, not by rest from active duty. 

It requires no profound pedagogy, I believe, to see 
that instruction of this sort should form a part of the 
public health instruction, communicable disease teach- 
ing if you will, of the normal educational system. Too 
long have Health Departments everywhere dissipated 
their energies in group meetings with the stabilized 
adult population, hoping information would seep 


‘through the entire social structure, with talks, motion 


pictures and posters directed toward those who have 
the least use for this information. It is evident that 
venereal disease teaching must be done at an early age, 
to be of some value from the standpoint of prevention, 
remembering that syphilis and gonorrhea are diseases 
of young people; instruction should be competent 
and factual and it should not be stigmatized by isola- 
tion from the general curriculum. 

The most encouraging feature of my recent contact 
with public health venereal disease control, and I might 
say the one bright light in this period of mounting in- 
cidence and prevalence, has been accorded in the co- 
operative program that has been developed in Philadel- 
phia with the public schools. Last summer the initial 
attempts to organize post-graduate teacher instruction- 
conference sessions in Health and Human Relations at 
the University of Pennsylvania, were over-subscribed 
three times. This year, with the class increased four 
times the demand will only partially be met. Working 
in a field where some temerity of approach has been 


PARTIES 


Twenty-six novel party ideas for all sorts of 
occasions and all kinds of people. Each step in 
the planning of each party is given in detail. 
The course is plainly charted from invitations 
to farewells. This is a real first-aid handbook 


for party planners. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


19 
"NATIONAL REGREATION ASSN. 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Price Cents 


evident in the past, neither parent, pupil, nor com- 
munity protest is evident. Instead, a long-felt need is 
being realized and fulfilled. 

It is the duty of every community to see that such 
information is made available in time to those that need 
it most. The spread of the venereal diseases cannot be 
stemmed alone by science, the medical profession, or 
the health officer, Instead, the venereal diseases will be 
controlled when essential knowledge permeates the 
mass of the population exposed to them. ee 


The Public Schools 


(Continued from Page 485) 


As we hear the bell, terminating the noon period, 
our student guide informs us that he must go to a 
class, and we go on to meet Miss Adams, director of 
girls’ physical education, who gives us the following in- 
formation: 

“Each girl is registered for five hours in the physical 
education department, or for a daily period, whereas 
formerly each girl had only two periods per week. This 
increased time allotment made it necessary for the 
board to add two more well trained teachers and a 
pianist to our staff. You may wonder how it is possible 
for us to carry on such an extensive program without 
affecting the boys’ schedule. The fact that we now 
have two gymnasium floors and an enlarged outdoor 
play area, makes it feasible for girls’ and boys’ activ- 
ities to be carried on simultaneously. Another factor 
which contributes to making our program practicable is 
the cooperation of the park board in allowing us the 
use of the community’s memorial swimming pool and 
municipal tennis courts for regular class instruction. 
Nor are we handicapped because of insufficient equip- 
ment, thanks to Mr. Jones and the other forward- 
looking members of the school board. They have been 
very generous in authorizing the purchase of adequate 
equipment to meet our increased needs. 

“We feel that we have made great strides in the last 
few years, regarding our physical examinations. For- 
merly we were forced to accept a superficial health ex- 
amination once every 3 to 4 years. Now, however, we 
are fortunate in having secured greater cooperation 
from the medical profession, and each student is 
thoroughly examined at the beginning of each school 
year. Also, the addition of a full-time nurse to our 
school personnel makes it possible to follow up much 
more closely the defects detected through the examin- 
ations. Moreover, the physical examination serves as 
a basis upon which we can schedule individuals for the 
types of activities which they are capable of undertak- 
ing. We have a modified program to accommodate 
girls who are unable to participate in strenuous class 
work. 

“So far I have mentioned very little concerning our 
curriculum, primarily because it differs only in em- 
phasis from what has been considered adequate in the 
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st. Since physical fitness, as a part of total fitness, 
js one of our major goals, Wwe are stressing principally 
team. sports, swimming, the more vigorous forms of 
dancing, and health education. Also, a small portion of 
each class period is/given over to conditioning exer- 
cises, related when possible to the particular sport or 
activity being taught. 

“Do not get the impression that individual sports 
have been scrapped entirely. We believe that they have 
a definite social and recreational value. Therefore, we 
devote a small portion of class time to the presentation 
of fundamentals in these activities, so that individuals 
may derive pleasure through participating in them out- 
side of regular school hours. Each girl is taught 
swimming for one unit during each of her six years 
yntil she has passed our basic proficiency tests. The 
remainder of the time is used for instruction and prac- 
tice in sports, dancing, body mechanics, etc. Since 
tests and testing procedures have been greatly im- 
proved during the last ten years, and our time allotment 
and staff have been increased, we think that tests de- 
serve a more prominent place in our curriculum. 
Therefore, we administer physical fitness tests, and 
both skill and knowledge tests in all of our major 
activities. 

“Our extracurricular program is of a very diversified 
nature, conducted under the leadership of two main 
organizations, the Junior and Senior Athletic Clubs, 
with the direction and supervision of staff members. 
Every boy and girl in school is eligible for member- 
ship in one of these clubs. We attempt to maintain a 
high percentage of active membership by making the 
clubs’ activities varied and attractive. Extracurricular 
activities, before and after school, include tournaments 
in all the major team and individual sports, social and 
square dancing, and swimming meets. Many of these 
lend themselves favorably to coeducational participa- 
tion. Bowling has proved to be one of our most popular 
forms of recreation, among both boys and girls, and the 
local bowling alleys have been very cooperative about 
reserving their facilities for our use after school hours. 
The girls’ competition is conducted on an intramural 
basis, except for occasional invitation games and sport 
days with other schools. The boys’ is both intramural 
and interscholastic. 

“One of the most recent trends in the expansion of 
our extracurricular program, and one which has been 
accepted most favorably, is the organization of week- 
end jaunts. For example, last weekend a group of 25 
girls, who are members of our Junior Club, arranged 
an overnight hike to Lone Star State Park. One of 
our department staff members and a teacher from the 
Home Economics Department accompanied the girls 
as chaperones and helped them plan their menus and 
activities.”’ 

While Miss Adams is completing her discussion of 
the extracurricular activities we realize that it is nearly 
time for her next class to come to the gymnasium. As 
we prepare to leave, she asks us if we would care to 
§0 out through the shower .and dressing rooms. Of 
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Fighting Words 


Free speech! Free enterprise! The dem- 
ocratic way! These are fighting words. 
Why?: Because they picture prizes of 
freedom worth fighting for—worth life 
itself. 

Nowhere is the spirit of initiative, free 
enterprise, and the democratic way of 
life taught so effectively as on the play- 
fields of America—where our youth grow 
up in true democracy. 

In these rugged competitive sports our 
future leaders, in industry, science, agri- 
culture, government, develop not only 
their physical powers but a love of free- 
dom that will never be undermined from 
within or without, if they can help it. 


As they fight for a crucial victory on 
the gridiron—they will fight any attempt 
by anyone to restrict the rights and free- 
doms their forefathers gave their lives to 
create and perpetuate. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Wilson Athletic 


Goods Mfg. Co., 
Chicago Plant 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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course we accept, as we are curious to see a modern 
well equipped shower room. Some of the more fascin- 
ating features which catch our eyes are electric hair 
dryers, stacks of clean, freshly ironed gymnasium cos- 
tumes of all sizes, neatly arranged piles of clean, white 
towels, many full-length mirrors, containers of cleans- 
ing tissue, and a really beautiful shower room in 
colored tiles, with gleaming chromium-plated shower 
heads. It is easy to understand why shower-taking is 
no longer a problem. 

As we leave the school site, we carry with us a 
definite feeling of optimism. It is obvious that physical 
education has “bridged the gap” and shows possibilities 
of even greater expansion in the future. me 
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representative to the Representative Assembly at the time of 
its regular annual meeting. The representative must be a 
member of the National Association. Officers and represen- 
tatives of the Sections shall be elected only by those persons 
present who are members of the National Association. 


Article Vill. Conventions 

Section 1—A National Convention shall be held annually. 

Section 2—The National Convention, except for the selec- 
tion of the convention city, shall be conducted by a Conven- 
tion Committee composed of the President of the National As- 
sociation (Chairman), the President-Elect of the National As- 
sociation, the Executive Secretary of the National Association 
(Secretary), the President of the Host District Association, 
the Secretary of the Host District Association, the President 
of the Host State Association, the State Director of the Host 
State, the Convention Manager. The President of the Na- 
tional Association shall serve as chairman of the Convention 
Committee. 

Section 3—The convention city shall be selected at least 
two years in advance by vote of the Board of Directors, and 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the District in which 
the meeting is to be held. This list must be accompanied by 
a written invitation from the accredited representative of the 
public schools of each of the cities proposed. The convention 
city shall be assigned to each of the several districts from 
time to time as financial and other conditions warrant. 

Section 4—A District Convention shall be considered as a 
part of the National Convention when the National Associa- 
tion convenes in a city located within the boundaries of that 
District. 

Section 5—The National Association and the District As- 
sociation shall share equally in whatever net receipts or de- 


. ficits are acquired by the National Convention providing Sec- 


tion 2 of this article be not violated. 

Section 6—Members of the National Education Association 
may attend all National and District Conventions of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation upon payment of the Convention fee. Such persons 
may not participate in the affairs of nor hold office in the 
Association unless they be members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation. 


Article 1X. Publications 
Section 1—The official magazine shall be called the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. It shall be published by 
the National Association monthly, except in July and August, 
and be sent without charge to all members and patrons. 
Section 2——The National Association shall publish a Ke- 
search Quarterly in March, May, October, and December of 


each year, and such other materials as may be authorized } 
the Board of Directors. The Research Quarterly and othe 
materials provided for in this Section shall be sent to ool 
sional, life, and honorary members and patrons without addi. 
tional charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 

Section 1—The National Association may honor individuals 
for meritorious service in health education, physical education 
recreation, or in allied fields of- science and education by elect. 
ing such persons as “Fellow of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” or by conferring 
such other awards as may be approved-by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 

Section 1—The Board of Directors shall decide at its reg- 
ular annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct 
the business of the Association for the following year, 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from June 1 to May 
31 inclusive. 

Section 3—The Board of Directors shall invest such sums 
as may accumulate as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 
Section 1—Questions of procedure shall be decided accord- 
ing to Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Article XIII. Amendments 

Section 1—These By-Laws may be changed at any meeting 
of the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. An affirma- 
tive vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total membership of 
the Representative Assembly shall be necessary for change, 
No mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after official 
notification. Amendments shall. be published not later than 
the third issue of the Journal after being passed. 


> 
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Hopkins was called to Uruguay, and Roumania got 
/Frank Stevens as its Olympic coach. Brazil imported 
H. J. Sims as coach of its 1924 Olympic team. 

But Japan and Germany vied most in importing 
American athletic principals and principles. 

By applying American athletic coaching methods 
the Germans revised their entire national policy of phy- 
sical training. Since soon after the end of the first 
World War, Lou Schroeder observed the keen interest 
of certain German militarists in the American athletic 
coaching then being investigated. 

Schroeder recalls that the Germans threw out their 
old system of apparatus athletic training and devoted 
their main attention to American procedure, such as 
track and field sports, swimming, boxing and_ ball 
games. The Nazis abandoned their system of calis- 
thenics. 

They established a coaches’ school, the Berliner 
Hochschulefur Leibesubungen, at Charlottenburg, .a 
Berlin suburb. Graduates were sent throughout Ger- 
many to extend the basically American plan of athletic 
training. Germany, a washed-out nation in 1919, re- 
generated itself physically on a foundation of Ameri- 
can physical instruction. 

The curtain which hid much of Russia’s stupendous 
preparation for eventucalities could not conceal use 
of American athletic training methods. Sports pages of 
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Soviet newspapers and _ sports demonstrations gave 
evidence the American plan was employed. 

We didn’t learn from our exporting, and after World 
War I American athletic coaching was regarded | offi- 
cially and by the majority of the American public as 
an entertainment adjunct and a service exclusively for 
sports specialists, so the physical fitness of American 
youth for self-defense rapidly deteriorated, as World 
War II draft examinations dismally revealed. The pe- 
culiar and surpassing endowments of American coaches 
were brought to focus on the urgent task of develop- 
ing fight:ng personnel. A miracle was wrought in 
speedily toughening American warriors. 

Now there is a wartime shortage of athletic coaches 
and an ind fferent and often stubbornly adverse atti- 
tude toward physically conditioning Amer’can students. 
In civilian life we are worse off than we were before 
the war. This nation has yet to learn that its export of 
expert athletic coaches may account for the defeat and 
extinction of the United States of America in World 
War III. 
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proper care for the juvenile patients. — 
in home nursing has made its mark. 

The record of school-age youth stands out in stark 
relief in the accident prevention field. Schoolboy pa- 
trols and driver-training classes evidence ways in which 
schools transfer responsibility to the shoulders of chil- 
dren themselves. A sharp diminution of the accident 
record has resulted. With this control has developed 
a remarkable increese in first-aid knowledge and skill. 
Recently the Red Cross First-Aid Handbook reached 
the best-seller lists and for a time may have been the 
most widely used textbook in America. School teach- 
ers by the thousand taught adult patrons by the tens of 
thousands. Across the country first-aid courses now 
are so located in school curricula that every child re- 
ceives this instruction. 

No more profound change has come over our schools 
than that in actual health teaching. In my day health 
education was a matter of conning phrases and memori- 
zing facts. I could trace the circulation of the hlood 
as glibly as any other student, but my understanding 
was clouded. Among the maze of facts which I learned 
was “the vena cava, ascending and descending.” I know 
the words but no one ever made me understand that 
they meant the large veins which collect the blood from 
the lower and upper parts of the body. My childish 
imagination pictured a complicated escalator or revolv- 
ing arrangement which gave more evidence of. interest 
than of understanding. A. lady of my generation has 
told me that she underwent a sim‘lar course and de- 
tived from it a single tangible benefit: She could re- 


School training 


member the last three figures in her automobile license. 


because they were identical with the number of bones 


in the human body. On further conversation I learned | 
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(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 


Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the subject of 
menstruation. Entitled “How Times Have Changed,” 
this manual combines popular interest with authoritative 
information, supported by cross-section charts in color, 
abstracts of professional papers, bibliographies, etc. 


You will be glad to bave chis 1944 information when 
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that her memory had played her false. The number 
which she remembered had no relation to the number 
of bones in the human frame.. But that made no dif- 
ference; the information was maximally helpful. 


ODERN health teaching makes use of factual 

material, but it is solid, understandable informa- 
tion which is basic to the intelligent practice of health. 
Health clowns and fairies have gone their tinsel ways. 
Interest in health education derives from its connection 
with living. Health is neither a humdrum nor a snap 
course; it is vitally effective. 


A cogent reason for the practical effectiveness of 
modern health education is the facility with which the 
schools have related themselves to other groups and 
organizations which foster health. Through the ini- 
tiative, cooperation, and coordination of likeminded 
forces, progress has been made. The schools have not 
hesitated to draw on the fields of medical and dental 
science for physicians, dentists, laboratory workers, 
and technicians; the school nurse still is an unsung 
heroine of the health of little children. Liaison has 
been effected with other governmental agencies. School 
superintendents, traditionally members of library 
boards, now serve as members of active health groups 
and are members of advisory health councils. Health 
officials are drawn into influential connections with the 
schools. Confusion as to authority largely is replaced 
by integration of effort. The health of children and 
the health of the community are served by the agency 
best fitted to render the needed service on the spot. 
Powerful community organizations are helped to render 
maximum service. Parents, as family representatives 
and in groups, are found to be most helpfully coopera- 
tive. 


A second reason for this effectiveness lies in the in- 
ternal organization of the schools for health. A sur- 
prising number of detailed health curricula, on both 
local and state levels, has been developed in quite re- 
cent years. Objectives are clarified and broken down 
to factual situations for different age groups and grade 
levels. Materials of instruction are described and 
made available. The records indicate increased atten- 
tion to health teaching in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers and there is at least a tendency for per- 
sons in charge of health education on the secondary 
level to have special preparation within their field. The 
assignment of health classes as tag-end subjects to 
round out schedules of the high school teachers special- 
izing in other subjects is coming into disrepute. In 
the elementary schools health is a respected subject 
and in secondary schools it is losing the character of 
a rainy-day subject or a stop-gap when the gymnasium 
or playing field is not available. Area directors of 
health are helpful in holding health activities at a high 
level of efficiency. In school systems without direc- 
tors, school councils of persons whose interests include 
the health field are able to make schools health con- 
scious. Modern school buildings and equipment and 
the program of school activities are designed to protect 


and develop the health of children. 

In our generation physical education has developed 
from an exercise period to an important phase of edy. 
cation. From its former preoccupation with muscula, 
activity, circulation, respiration, and other bodily func. 
tions, physical education has come to center attention 
on the effect of physical activities on the entire person. 
alities of children and youth. Physical education has 
numerous health implications and interrelations; it also 
contributes to many of the objectives of education, . 

At its best, physical education determines and cop. 
siders individual requirements. Health examinations 
are required before participation in strenuous activities, 
Gymnastic and corrective exercises and calisthenics are 
nicely balanced against free activity, group games, and 
organized play. Attainable standards in physical edy- 
cation are individualized and competition is limited to 
groups which are properly matched. 

Interschool competition still holds the spotlight. in 
physical education activities. Years ago Bob Zuppke 


uttered his famous dictum that football has the same 


relation to physical education that bullfighting has to 
agriculture; but Tommy Harmon and his teammates 
across the nation seem to be doing all right! Inter- 
school competition uses the most skillful players, but 
the third team and the seventh team have been devel- 
oped in intramural athletics which grow naturally from 
the general physical education program. High schools 
take pride in the universal participation of students in 
planned programs of sport. Emphasis is on appropriate 
development for each individual. 

‘The new physical education program has a distinct 
carry-over value. Too often star athletes have found 
their active days at an end when they turned in their 
suits after their final college game. Now sports which 
thrive, in spite of the term “minor” which is applied 
to them, carry on through adult life. Golf, bowling, 
swimming, tennis, handball, riding, and dancing are 
cases in point. These activities are high in recrea- 
tional value. They bring the sanity of physical balance 
as they develop opportunities for continuing personal 
relationships in group activities. They occupy time 
which, for youth, is critical. Communities with the 
soundest programs of physical education and recreation 
have least to fear from war conditions which affect 
surging, restless youth. Adolescents who are interested 
and active in such programs definitely are not problem 
material. 


Physical education has responded effectively to the 
demand that high school boys be prepared for the 
rigors of basic training. The violent break between 
civil and military life has been minimized. Nutrition, 
rest, sleep, and correction of physical defects first have 
been promoted; with these basic requirements met 
rugged activities have been undertaken. The 1944 
selectee, fresh from the junior commando course at 
high school, can take it. 

Ambitious youth who attempt double schedules have 
posed a difficult problem. Carrying full high school 
work and doubling on a war-plant shift may be dis- 
astrous. Basic fatigue may result. In some instances 
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such a program should not be undertaken. In any in- 
stance there must be a proper balance of work and 
recreation, with adequate nutrition and_ rest. Health 
advisers, physical education activities, and recreational 
programs have served well in this difficult situation. 

As health and physical education became concerned 
with individuals as well as groups the development of 
mental hygiene was inevitable. The growing child 
must adjust with his own changing self. Home con- 
ditions, school situations, and the maze of the future 
demand a continuing chain of adjustments. Atypical 
‘children require special treatment. Normal children 
require treatment which is individualized expertly. Ful- 
some attentions from home, school, and other organized 
agencies may smother adaptive ability and dull initia- 
tive. Recently an army officer observed that, given 
his selection of a company, he would limit that selection 
to former newsboys. Bringing children to face reality 
and to cope with its practical, pressing problems is an 
objective of the entire school; it is a major concern of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

What, then, is right with health and physical educa- 
tion? The attitude and the health of the present gen- 
eration are improved. In our school procedures we 
provide better organizations and better instruction; we 
make wider and more effective use of scientific develop- 
ments and community resources. Health and physical 
education bring practical forces to bear on individual 
children as their conditions and their lives demand it. 
They spearhead our educational advance. 


The history of health and physical education in 
schools is encouraging ; the present is sensitively adap- 
tive and demonstrably effective; the future is bright 
with promise. ne 
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and prizes, and the desire of parents to push children 
beyond their capacity to earn high grades, or to take 
courses for which they are poorly prepared, are matters 
which authorities in. mental hygiene condemn as the 
source of feelings of inferiority among many students. 

In the classroom the teacher assumes responsibility 
for satisfying student-teacher relationships. However 
suitable school routine may be, or programs of work 
well planed and executed, behavior problems will 
arise Which test her professional skill to the utmost. 
As a leader of young people the teacher should be in 
pleasant adjustment to her job, be possessed with a 
feeling of positional security, have ample time for re- 
laxation and rest from school duties, be free to engage 
in wholesome activities of her own selection in the com- 
munity in which she lives, and have an “‘awareness of 


social respect and esteem for conscientious and gener- 


ous service rendered.”* These things all contribute to 


3 Averill, L. A. Mental Hygiene for the Classroom Teacher. 
(New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation), 1939. 
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the teacher’s serenity of mind and help the teacher be- 
come the wholesome personality desired in the class. 
room. “The teacher who is kind, but firm, sympathetic 
but exacting, and friendly but reserved exerts a bene 
ficial influence on pupils’ mental health.’ 

Teachers alone can do much in mental hygiene; special 
workers can be of help to teachers, parents, and children: 
unless the administration has a favorable attitude, little wil 
be accomplished under present conditions in the Organization 
and administration of schools.5 
The whole morale of the school is affected by the 
principal, his immediate assistants, and those aboye 
him. No opportunity should be lost by the administra. 
tion to explore the social and recreational needs of 
teachers and to make human relationships within the 
school wholesome and satisfying. 


Frank Knox, late Secretary of the Navy, in a recent 
issue of Collier’s said: 


Health is not a standard of physical robustness alone. There 
is the equally great matter of mental health. ... And yet 
some ‘Nice Nelly’ impulse still falsely inspires us to conceal 
the grave fact that mental unhealth is on the increase among 
our young people. Close to 50 per cent of the men answering 
the callsof National Selective Service are being rejected, and 
topping the list of all causes for rejection is mental unhealth$ 


This statement is a challenge to every high school in 
America. As democracy’s greatest agency for the 
training of youth, an essential part of the high school’s 
varied program should certainly be one devoted to the 
promotion of sound mental health. ne 


4 Suggested School Health Policies, Preliminary report of 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical 
Association, 1940, p. 4. 


5 Ryan, op. cit., p. 167. 


6 Knox, Frank, “Let’s Train Our Youth Now,” Collier’s, 
April 29, 1944, p. 12. 
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ably have to follow suit. Nevertheless the value of ath- 
letics is probably more clearly recognized now than 
ever before. 

Workers in physical education aid health education 
in schools and colleges are face to face with many 
problems which demand carefu! and cooperative con- 
sideration. If we as a profession wait for events to 
take their course we may not only lose a position of 
leadership in this field but may also fail to meet the 
obligations for educational planning which rest upon us. 

Some of the issues which I believe we must be ready 
to meet are as follows: 

1. Will physical fitness programs ignore instruc- 
tional and educational values and become mere exercis¢ 
programs? 

2. Will teachers of physical education become mere 
exercisers ? 

3. Will health instruction and health supervision be 
taken out of the hands of teachers of health and phys- 
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ical education and placed in the hands of others either 
within or outside of the school 

4, Will a-system of military drill, supplemented by 
conditioning exercises, supplant physical education ? : 

5, Will a year of military training be accepted in 
feu of school health and physical education ? 

6. What can we do to contribute to the rehabilitation 
of returned war veterans ? 

7 Can schools get first chance at Army and Navy 
physical training and athletic supplies which may be 
disposed of after the war? 

@ Can we present a unified front on minimum es- 
sential standards ? 

The future of the sort of education for which we 
sand demands our thoughtful appraisal of present 
tendencies and our energetic leadership in meeting 
jssues of war and peace. bec 
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placement of games and dances. Practically all of our 
work is based on armchair philosophy or on widespread 
acceptance of the dictates of our pioneers. At which 
grade do the youngsters participate most, show great- 
est interest in and most skill in playing certain games, 
and dancing certain dances? Are we withholding some 
of our more highly organized games until some of our 
students have lost interest while a younger group 
would enjoy them to the fullest? Or, on the other hand, 
are we pushing some games and dances ahead of the 
logical time? Studies which would answer these ques- 
tions would not be easy to do but they should produce 


interesting and valuable results. 


McGraw" in her studies of identical twins demon- 


strated remarkable results with the experimental twin, 
Johnny. He swam across a swimming pool under 
water when only ten months old, dived when thirteen 
months, and roller skated at sixteen months—appar- 
ently only because he was encouraged .to respond in 
situations which were well set. We do not necessarily 
want all our Johnnies diving at thirteen months but 
this does make us wonder a bit how much we may be 
holding some of these youngsters back by our own 
inabilities—inability to understand their capacities as 
much as inability to arrange such stimulating ex- 
periences. 

All in all, we don’t know much about youngsters at 
the elementary school levels but we could if we studied 
them more. In order to study them we must use tests 
which measure their abilities and capabilities. Hence 
we should experiment more with the tests that we have 
that are validated for these levels and make more tests 
that are even better. If a good program consisting 
largely of physical activities does so much for pre- 
shool youngsters, what would be the effect of more 
aid better physical education at the lower elementary 
lvels? What would its effect be on the I. Q.’s of the 
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youngsters? On their speed of learning? Op their 
present health? On their future health? Op their 
socialization? Herein lies a vast and fascinating future 
for tests and measurements at the elementary school 
level. 

With the answers to these questions we could then 
give our friends, the professors of elementary educa. 
tion, some scientifically accurate information with re. 
gard to the contribution of physical education to the 
physical, as well as mental, development of children, 
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New Books - - - 


Your Eyes. Sidney A. Fox. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 730 
Fifth Avenue, 1944) 191 pages, $2.75. 

This is a plain but often humorous statement of as much 
established optical knowledge as the average layman can under- 
stand. It presents a working knowledge of how the eye is 
constructed, how it accommodates or focuses, what the most 
frequent aberrations of vision are, how visual efficiency is 
_ measured, common diseases and defects of the eye, and what 
we owe our children in the way of timely optical care. 

War Medicine. Winfield S. Pugh, ed. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 1942) 565 pages, 
$7.50. 
This is a symposium on the various problems of war medicine 

including some of the best military medical opinions of the 

United States and Great Britain. Gunshot wounds, blast con- 

cussion, treatment under pressure, aviation medicine, military 

psychiatry, gas casualties, are all discussed. Methods of pro- 
cedure and treatment are given in each instance. 

Behavior Changes Resulting From a Study of Communicable 

_ Diseases. John Urban. (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943) 93 pages, 
1.85. 

- this study the effects of learning on the actual overt be- 
havior of high school students are evaluated. Specially de- 
yeloped curricular materials on communicable diseases are in- 
cluded together with two forms of an information test. The re- 
sults demonstrate how learning in this area may be used to 
change deeply ingrained behavior patterns common to adoles- 
cents. 

Physical Fitness Workbook. Second edition. T. K. Cureton. 
(Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Publishing Co., 1944) 150 
pages, paper cover, $2.25 plus postage, cloth cover,-$2.75 plus 
postage. 

This new edition of the Physical Fitness Workbook has been 
reorganized to include illustrations and more complete descrip- 
tions of the exercises and conditioning activities. One of the 
additions is the series of rating scales based on modern statis- 
tical procedures and in line with approved educational use of 
such scales. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Essential Facts About Pre-Induction Training. PIT-1, pre- 
pared by the War Department in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Football—The “T” Formation. Frank Leahy. Keds Sports 
Department, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City 20. Free. 

The Schools and Community Organization. Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 5, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 15¢. 

A Public Service for Restoring the Handicapped to Useful 
Employment. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

Curriculum Bulletins: Physical Education for Girls, Grades 
7-12 (Bulletin 136) 50c; Course of Study, Physical Education, 
Grades 7 and 8 (Bulletin 135) 50c; Athletic Manual, 1944- 
45, 50c; Suggestions for Modified Program of Physical Edu- 
cation for Boys, Grades 7-12, 10c. Limited supplies of these bul- 
letins are available. Orders should be addressed to Commission- 
tr of Supplies, Board of Education, 511 West Court Street, 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 

International Organization for Health. C.-E. A. Winslow. 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City 18. 10c. 

American Council on Education Studies: 


A Design for 
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General Education, Series I, No. 18, $1.25; Channeling Re- 
search into Education, Series I, No. 19, John E. Ivey, Jr., 
$1.25; New Directions for Measurements and Guidance, Series 
I, No. 20, A Symposium Sponsored by the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance, 80c. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

Straight From the Shoulder. Roy E. Dickerson, Army and 
Navy Department, Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. Free. (Sex instruction for pre-induction boys.) 

Wartime Progress in High School Driver Education. 
Milton D. Kramer. Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, Washington Square East, New York City. Free. 

Bibliography on Public Health and Allied Subjects. Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19. Free. 

Bibliography on Physical Education. Compiled by Bess Ex- 
ton, A.A.H.P.E.R., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Free. 

Goals for Children and Youth. Commission on Children 
in Wartime, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Our Concern—Every Child. Emma O. Lundberg, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 15c. 

A Program for the Education of Returning Veterans. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 10c. 

Approved Films on Food and Nutrition, 1944. | Commis- 
sion on Evaluation of Motion Pictures. New York City Food 
and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafayette Street, New York City 
Zac. 


Visual Communications - - - 


The Section on Health and Medical Films of the American 
Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, has pre- 
pared a list of health films available at I5c a copy. Among 
those listed which will be of interest to members of our Associ- 
ation are the following: 

A Start in Life (1944)—P: Realist Film Unit for Min- 
istry of Information, London; D: British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 1336 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 360 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill.; 260 California Street, San Francisco 
11, Calif.; 1005 Taft Building, 1680 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, 
Calif.; 1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La.; 22 min.; 
sale: $24; rent: varies according to distributors. (An interest- 
ing informational film, showing what model institutions in 
Britain ‘are doing to protect the health of mothers and chil- 
dren. ) 

Defense Against Invasion (1943)—P: Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions for Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; D: list of 
depositories available from Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 2, N. Y.; 10 min.; 
color; service charge. (The doctor tells four little boys about 
vaccination by means of allegory in Disney style. The human 
body is portrayed as a city with the red corpuscles as its in- 
habitants. ) 

The Student Flyer (1943)—P: Atlas Educational Film 
Company for American Dental Association; D: American 
Dental Association, 222 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, IIl.; 
16 min.; sale: inquire at distributor; rent: $1 per day, $3 per 
week. (The dangers of infected teeth are shown when a young 
high school student has difficulty in learning to fly.) 

Care of the Feet (1944) —P: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.; D: same; 10 
min.; sale: $50 (10% educational discount.) (Surveys some 
modern physiological concepts of the foot and gives rules for 
its care.) 


Murder in the Milk Can (1944) —P: National Film 
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A Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping and 
Splinting 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School; Surgeon 
in the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University. 


12 mo., 144 pages, illustrated with 117 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50 


This manual demonstrates the proper 
technique of dressing, bandaging and 
splinting. It emphasizes the principles of 
support, elevation, immobilization and 
gentle compression. The book presents 
in elementary fashion the common types 
of bandages, strappings, and splints and 
follows in general the bandaging course 
given in the Harvard Medical School. 
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Board of Canada; D: National Film Board of Canada, 84 & 
Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill.; 3 min.; sale: price ap af 
undetermined. (An animated cartoon urging farmers “ Ps 
their milk clean and free from harmful bacteria.) 

Mass Radiography (1943)—P: Seven League . ae 
for National Association for the Prevention 
London; D: National Tuberculosis Association, 1799 Bret ; 


way, New York 19, N. Y.; 11 min.; sale: $12; loan: tre . 
state and local tuberculosis associations. (A very good Britisha 


film designed to popularize industrial and other mass X-raying a 
projects. ) Ying 

Magic Bullets (1944)—P: Warner Brothers; D: Y sa 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. ( Bethesda Ste :: 
tion) ; 30 min.; sale: inquire of U.S.P.H.S.; loan: from std - 
or local health departments. (A condensation of the 1949 9 
Hollywood production “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet” which al 
shows Ehrlich’s difficulties in finding the arsenical 606 whi 
proves successful in the cure of syphilis.) .- 

To the People of the U. S. (1944)—P: Walter Wanger 
in cooperation with U. S. Public Health Service; D; U,§ 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. (Bethesda Sty. 
tion) ; 21 min.; sale: inquire of U.S.P.H.S.; loan: from state 
or local health departments. (This Hollywood-made film ¢ep. 
ters around a colonel in the Medical Corps, who addresses the. 
audience and converses with other characters in the film on 
various aspects of syphilis.) 


Recent Articles - - - 


The Daytona Beach Youth Council. Ruby Lee Goldman 
and Patricia Garner. Recreation. Sept., 1944. (Story of the 
youth center at Daytona Beach, Florida.) 

Recreation in Municipal Parks. Milo F. Christiansen. Ree- 
reation. Sept., 1944. (A discussion of present uses of municipal 
parks and observable trends.) 

Slum Clearance. Charles V. Craster. American Journal of 
Public Health. Sept., 1944. (Discussion of Newark plan.) 

Tomorrow’s Opportunities in Tuberculosis Nursing. Dorothy 
Deming. American Journal of Public Health. Sept. 194. 
(Safeguarding doctors and nurses, instructions for patients and 
families, postwar opportunities. ) 

Health Education in Nutrition. Annabelle Desmond and 
Leona Baumgartner. American Journal of Public Health. Sept, 
1944. (Results obtained when business promotion techniques 
were used in selling a nutrition program.) 

Military Training. Editorial. Athletic Journal. Sept., 194. 
(A look at the different aspects of the question.) 

A High School Testing Program. W. J. Huffman and R. 
H. Johnson. Scholastic Coach. Sept., 1944. (Tests and scoring 
scales for classification and measurement of improvement in 
physical education for age levels 13-18 inclusive.) 

See-Saw for the Drowned. Matt Bartley Smith. Beach 
and Pool. Sept., 1944. (Description of a new method of life- 
saving.) . 

The Facts About Smoking. Robert Maris. //ygcia. Oct, 
1944. (Results of recent research.) 

Physical Fitness for America. Leonard G. Rowntree. Hy- 
geia. Oct., 1944. (Discussion of rejection statistics. ) 

Use of Radio in Health Education. Harrict H. Hester. H)- 
geia. Oct., 1944. 


Special Publications - - - 
The following publications are available at the national of- 
fice of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: 
1. Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys. Committee 
Report. 5 cents. 
2. Educational Policies for Community Recreation. Free. 
3. Administration of the School Health Program. Free. 
4. Publications of the National Section on Dance: 
a. Selected Annotated Bibliography of Dance and Related 
Fields, 1936, 25 cents. 
b. Bibliography of Music for the Dance, 1938. 35 cents: 


c. Supplement to the Bibliography of Music for.the Dance) 
1941, 35 cents. 
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